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Tete W SsiltNGSROUSS AT BeAEe CoO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically, A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT surrg ” 


on the apparatus sold them, FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


© Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts dre so combined as * 
pa one piece oF ikeniom and is sold ata very low a The saving in accidents, flat wheels, rakemen’ 1. wages, and the inoreaned 6 speed possible with re a 


safety, will repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


The Westinghouse Automatic Seale ia now in use on 20,000 engines and 195,000 cars. This includes 95,000 freight cars. Orders have been received for 45,000 of the improved iu 


quick action brakes since December, | 





WHY “itsaavacerm” DUNHAM CAR DOOR? 


:=— lst: It gives absolute protection to contents of car against rain, 
sparks, (especially valuable for cotton cars), snow and dust. 
"E} 24: Opening so easily on anti-friction bearings, it saves great 
expense for repairs. 


cS 8a: It * impose sible for the door to stick, bind or become derailed 


a: warping of car or door. 


oor in the market. 


Zs The saving of expense for repairs will pay for prime coet. 
every 5 yrs., 


making it the cheapest 


a TS Sth: It saves keeping a large number of cars out of service 


waiting for repairs. 


| re 6th: Its continued use on nearly all the trunk lines in this 
as country fully proves its efficiency, Cnsteey and economy. 


CORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED. 


a= 7th: The entire equipment has been strengt 
without increasing the cost to our custcmers. 


ened and improved 





DUINELAIM MANUEL ACTULRIING CoO., 


131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. | 


703-707 PHENIX BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





3,000 in Use on 100 Railroads since March1,’88. 


The Most Economical, Safe and 
Durable Guard in Existence. 


Continuous Ballasted Track, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A. W. WRIGHT, Prest. J. T. HALL, Manager. 
T. M. FISH, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SURFACE GUARD CO. 


No. 234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Preight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 
RAILROAD SIGNAL LAMP & LANTERN OO., 


Sole Licensed Makers of 


Blizzard Engine Lamp. Utility Tail Lamp. Spring Bottom Switch Lamp. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL-GUARD LANTERNS. 
447 West 53d St.. NEW YORK. 212 Phenix Building, CHICAGO. 








AARON Frenon, Chairm Gzo. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NoBuE, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juuius EB. FRENCH, Vioe Chairman. P. N. Frenog, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CoO. Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 
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STEEL RAILS” 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 
40 and 42 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. _ 





Established 1831. 


WASHBURN & MOEN MFG, C0., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Our Specialties: 
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Barbed Wire, Steel Wire Hay Bale , 


Ties, Wire Rope and Cable. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON, STEEL AND COPPER WIRE for all purposes. 


Send for pricé list, circulars and descriptive pamphlets. “a 


CHICAGO Mi tak | and WAREHOUSE, 
107-109 Lake St. 
H. B. Cragin, Agent. 


ENGINEERS’ 
Transits and Levels 
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Improved Construction. ‘ 


Tapes, Chains, Rods and Every Kind of a 


Engineers’ and Draughtsmans’ Materials, 


QUEEN & CO., 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogue on application. 
w.s. PROCTOR PATTBRESON, 





THE W.S. TYLER WIRE WORKS C0, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crimped Mining Clot bs 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office pa , Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
caer mic 
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PORTER,MUTH & COX, 


Bt ee ol oe i 


a oS RY gee oe Ye oe os ee 


We Make Specialty of Acre Property and Invest- 
ments for Non-Residents. 


Loans IN egotiated. 








ESS LZ. - - - DLOIN DAWN Aw. 


 SEIEPARD & Co., 








Real Estate,Mortgage Loans 
and Mines. 


Choice List of all classes of Property. Property Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Special attention given to Non-residents. 


Mines Bought, Bonded and Leased. 
Mortgage Loans a Specialty. 


Loans Negotiated for Eastern parties to net 8 to 10 per cent. on three to five years. 


SHEPARD & CO, 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Block, HELENA, MONTANA. 
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Agents and Correspondents in the Principal 


Examinations Made of Mining, Ranch and 
Cities of the United States. 


other Properties. Titles Examined, etc. 


SAM’L K. DAVIS, 


FORBES & DAVIS, 





FINANCIAL AGENTS 


Stocks and Bonds, 
Ranches, Timber Lands, 


MINKS, IRRIGATION CANALS, WATER RIGHTS, 


+ ~2ETo..- 


In the Western States and Territories of the 
United States. 


MINING Bb XCHANGE, 


26 and 27 Bailey Block, 
P. O. BOX 664. HELENA, MONTANA. 


ReEFERENCES: First National Bank, Montana National Bank, Helena. 
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HERE AND THERE IN WASHINGTON. 


There is a frantic and feverish zeal for town-building 
and town-booming in Western Washington. The news- 
papers are full of advertisements of towns unheard of a 
few months ago, because they did not then exist even in 
the imagination of the speculators who are now seek- 
ing to sell lots in them and clamoring about their 
wonderful advantages and certain growth. Most of 
these places will never come into being at all except 
on handsome lithographic maps and in the display 
advertisements in the newspapers. Some are backed 
by money enough to clear a few acres of forest, build 
a wharf and put up a dozen buildings. This is all 
decoy work, however, and signifies no lasting results. 
The new-comer in Western Washington should 
hesitate long before dropping his money in towns of 
which he never heard before his arrival. He should 
understand that the cities of this region are already 
established and that there is no room for more, and 
that all points where natural productions and harbor 
and railroad advantages combine to make promising 
town-sites, were occupied years ago. 

* 
* * 

I do not say that a few of the embryo towns on the 
Sound, the bays and the rivers of Washington, may 
not develope into good business points. There should 
be, in time, an active town at the head of Hood’s 
Canal, one on Willapa Harbor, the new name for the 
deep-water end of Shoalwater Bay, and one on Gray’s 
Harbor, if rival schemes do not divide the business 
there too much between the north and south sides; 
and there may, some years hence, be a place of con- 
siderable commerce at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, on the Washington side, below Astoria, and 
another on Fidalgo Island on the Lower Sound; but 
more than a score of the new towns now being adver- 
tised are purely speculative and fictitious. ‘The set- 
tler or investor should use his own judgment carefully 
before putting either his money or his time and labor 
into any new place, and should trust to no singing of 
the town lot siren. 

Pia 

An Eastern man was boasting to a friend in 
Tacoma lately of the ‘‘snap”’ he had secured in a new 
paper town in the coast region. ‘‘Why,” he said, 
“T bought three of the best business lots for $500 
apiece.” The friend puffed at his cigar for a few 
minutes and made a mental calculation. ‘*That land,” 
he replied, ‘‘was bought only sixty days ago for fifty 
dollars an acre, and now you have bought a few feet 
of it at the rate of $5,700 per acre. All that has hap- 
pened to give that particular neck of woods an in- 
creased value is that the newspapers are saying that 
a railroad is going to be built there. At present you 
say there is nothing but a saw mill and a few houses 
on your town-site. How do you know that the rail- 


road will ever be built and if it is built how do you 
know that it will make a town at that particular place?” 





The steamboats on Puget Sound have greatly in- 
creased in number of late and some of the new ones 
are thoroughly Eastern in their handsome cabin fur- 
nishings and in the comforts they afford to travelers. 
The largest and fastest of the new boats is the ‘‘City 
of Kingston,” built upon the Delaware and brought 
out last year around South America, after running 
for a year or two upon the Hudson. She belongs to 
the Puget Sound and Alaska Steamship Company. 
The secretary of this company is Walter Oakes, son 
of T. F. Oakes, President of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Walter already shows much of his father’s 
business talent and executive ability. He never had 
any liking for the idle life led by most rich men’s 














sons. As soon as he was out of school he took a sub- 
ordinate position on a railroad in the Southwest, 
worked hard, learned the transportation business, 
saved most of his salary, made judicious investments 
and was entirely independent of parental aid in 
money matters. He is now one of the capable and 
rising young business men of the new State and 
will have a fortune of his own long before he will 
inherit one. 
xx 

I spent a May day in the quaint seaport town of 
Port Townsend—a place of superb marine and moun- 
tain views and of a picturesque life, nautical, com- 
mercial, military, speculative and Indian—the canoe 
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of the savage contrasting with the huge hull of the 
ocean steamship; the little black sail of the dug-out, 
with the great white wings of the clipper ship; and 
on the land the blanketed aborigine and his dish- 
faced squaw staring at the electric railway, the 
placards of the real estate agents and the finery in 
the windows of the dry-goods stores. The town had 
grown in four years almost out of my recollection. 
On the main business street nothing familiar re- 
mained among the rows of tall brick blocks, except 
the ancient, ram-shackle hotel, with its odd galleries 
and balconies and out-door stairways, and the tide 
running under its floors, where I formerly lodged. 
It was unchanged, save that the landlord had grown 
stouter and the odors of the tide appeared to have 
gained in variety and pungency. Port Townsend is 
enjoying its full share of the new growth and move- 
ment in the Sound Country. The railroad, upon 
which it has counted for two or three years, is now 
going forward. Construction is in progress on two 
links of this road—the Port Townsend Southern— 
under charge of Elijah Smith’s Oregon Improvement 
Company. This year about thirty miles of track 
will be built out of the Port, and about thirty more 
from Union City, at the head of Hood’s Canal, to 
Olympia. The narrow-guage road from Olympia to 
Tenino has been purchased by the Improvement Com- 
pany and will be widened. Thus will there be 
opened a new route of but fourteen hours between 
Port Townsend and Portland, including a short 
steamboat trip on Hood’s Canal, and the Northern 
Pacific run from Tenino to Portland. Next year the 
road will be finished along the Canal. The Improve- 
ment Company builds the Port Townsend Southern 
to sell, and its ultimate destiny will be to pass into 
the hands either of the Northern or the Union Pacific 
Company—probably the former. 
Pil 

It is a three hours’ sail by fast steamboat from Port 
Townsend to Victoria, the capital city of British 
Columbia, around Wilson’s Point, out of Admiralty 
Inlet and across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, here 
thirty miles wide. Nowhere in the world, as I 
belleve, is there a more delightful and inspiring voy- 
age of the same length—provided the wind from the 
Pacific does not toss the blue waters of the Strait 
enough to make you sea-sick, and I am sure that no- 
where in the world is there as magnificent a combina- 
tion of marine and mountain scenery as the view of 
the Olympic Range across the Strait frem the Victoria 
Shore—no, not even on the Norway fiords. The 
mountains are sublime in their altitude—their savage 
summits glitter with glaciers and snow-pinnacles and 
on their lower slopes there comes at evening and 
morning the most beautiful coloring of blue and pur- 
ple; and as to the broad Strait, why, not even the 
Mediterranean has a lovelier hue when you look 
across it to the island of Elba. The view from 
Victoria, best enjoyed from Beacon Hill Park, is one 
of the great views of the world, and the tourist who 
has not seen it has missed what is worth a journey 
across the continent to gaze upon. 

«xs 

I had often heard of late that Victoria had been so 
hurt by Vancouver, the New Canadian Pacific ter- 
minal city that it was going backward, and I was 
glad to find that these reports are untrue. This 
charming little city can show many new buildings, 
an electric railroad and other signs of an increase of 
population and trade. It claims to have 20,000 in- 
habitants. The real estate offices are almost as 
numerous as in Seattle or Tacoma, and that fact is a 
very trust-worthy sign of progress, for only in grow- 
ing towns does the real estate agent find occupation. 
One sees everywhere placards and advertisements of 
choice lots, new additions and acre property. It 
would, indeed, be a pity if Victoria should decay, 
for it is the delight of the tourist on the Pacific Coast, 
with its rock-bound coves of marvellous beauty, its 
English cottages half hidden in verdure and bloom, 
its excellent macadamized roads, its solid gray and 
red buildings, its British naval station, its pretty 
little theater and its comfortable, old-fashioned and 








absurdly dear hotel. It is a genuine little capital of 
social, political and commercial life; quiet, dignified 
and contented, and it keeps its own gait, not minding 
much the pushing and bragging of the new railroad 
terminal town on the mainland across the Georgian 
Gulf. avs 

Even moss-grown Olympia, venerable in a new 
country, with her thirty-odd years of village-life, is 
feeling the impulse of the great tide of population 
and capital which has been pouring into Washington 
of late. A large hotel, set upon a hill, now looks 
over the waters of Budd’s Inlet, horse-cars jog along 
under the shade of the cherry trees and maples, and a 
daily paper, managed by that veteran journalist, 
Clarence Barton, diffuses news and politics. From 
the terminus of a little local narrow-gauge railroad 
Olympia is soon to blossom out as an important rail- 
road center—the junction point of lines of the North- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Port Townsend 
Southern. It is needless to add that the real estate 
boomers are on the ground in force with their plats, 
and their talk of sudden wealth following close upon 


the heels of small investments. 


* 
* * 


Tacoma’s most notable feature of very recent 
progress has been the substitution of swift-running 
electric cars for the uncertain and tardy horse-car 
and the old rickety motor line. The new cars climb 
astonishing grades and practically solidify the whole 
four-mile stretch of city from the old town to the 
head of the bay. Remoter points north and south 
are reached by two new steam motor roads. The city 
is busy building scores of business structures and 
hundreds of dwellings and planning for a new $400,- 
000 hotel, new docks, the building of steel barges on 
the McDougal whale-back plan, to carry wheat and 
coal, and the coming of the Pacific’s Mail Company’s 
steamers from Japan, which are soon to establish a 


terminus here. 


* 
* * 


Little can now be seen in Seattle to tell of the 
great fire of a year ago. ‘There has been a marvellous 
rebuilding, and blocks of brick and stone now cover 
nearly the whole of the burnt district. The water- 
front shows a new line of wharves more extensive 
and substantial than the old ones. The. tall new 
business edifices must have at least double the 
capacity of those which were destroyed. In fact, this 
wonderfully energetic city has not only fully replaced 
in a single year her entire business plant which the 
flames devoured in one night, but has increased the 
size of that plant two-fold. The newspapers claim a 
population of 45,000. There are four cable roads in 
Seattle and one electric road. St. Paul had to wait 
till she had over 150,000 people before she could get a 
single rapid transit line. Our Minnesota cities are 
conservative and slow compared with these brisk, 
ambitious, public-spirited new towns on Puget Sound. 

as ; 

From Tacoma to Fairhaven is an all-night’s run on 
a fast little stern-wheel steamboat, leaving at five and 
arriving at the new town on Bellingham Bay at seven. 
The last part of the sail is among the bold islands 
of the San Juan Archipelago, half shrouded in the 
mist of morning. Fairhaven is just now the liveliest 
place of tts size in the whole Sound Country. Its 
people are all confident that they have planted them- 
selves on the site of a future city. There must be 
about twenty-five hundred of them at present, and 
they are demonstrating their faith by grading and 
planking their streets without even waiting for the 
legal forms of incorporation, and by erecting solid 
business structures and handsome residences. The 
new railroad is now in operation twenty-eight miles 
to Sedro, and is being constructed twenty-two miles 
further to the Hamilton coal mines. Another line of 
the same road—Nelson Bennett’s Fairhaven Southern 
—is being rapidly pushed northward to a junction 
with the Canadian Pacific at New Westminster. The 
big brick hotel, now under roof, will cost $100,000. 
Fairhaven’s quick growth in less than a year and its 
present energetic development proceed from a com- 
bination of advantages and are legitimate and solid. 





These advantages are deep-water frontage, a good 
commercial position on the Lower Sound, railroads to 
the interior coal mines, extensive tracts of good tim- 
ber, and a good deal of farming land in the valleys 
which descend from the Cascade Mountains to the 
tide-water. 
«x 

Touching elbows with Fairhaven, in the graceful 
curve of Bellingham Bay, is the consolidated city of 
New Whatcom, just formed by the union of Whatcom 
and Sehome. These towns dated back to the Fraser 
River mining excitement of 1858, when ship loads of 
adventurers from San Francisco disembarked here 
and opened a trail to the mines. They had a dull 
and decrepit existence for more than thirty years, 
after the miners left, but the new movement in the 
Puget Sound Country has lifted them on the high 
wave of a buoyant and lasting prosperity. New 
Whatcom has now about 5,000 people, a railroad, 
building southward and northw-rd, a business street 
more than a mile long and solidly planked, long 
wharves, big saw-mills, banks, newspapers and 
electric lights. It is a cheerful, active place, backed 
by the populous farming valley of the Nooksak River. 
The scenery is superb—the Cascade Range and the 
huge dominating snow-peak of Mount Baker for a 
back-ground, and in front the blue bay and the high 
wooded islands of the San Juan Archipelago. 


* 
* * 


By all odds the most remarkable instance of rapid 
town building in the Pacific Northwest in recent 
years is that of Anacortes, on Fidalgo Island, where 
there was nothing last fall but the usual Puget Sound 
forest and two or three lonesome houses, and where 
there are now at least a thousand people. The forest 
came down and the town arose with such celerity 
that Anacortes received the soubriquet of ‘‘the Magic 
City.” Long ago Fidalgo Island was selected by land 
speculators as the probable site of a future town, 
because of its harbor and its position facing the Strait 
of Fuca. The immediate cause of the sudden rush of 
people to the place was the starting of a railroad east- 
ward to coal mines on the Skagit River, and the con- 
tingency that this road might in time be the western 
link of a new transcontinental line. This and skill- 
ful advertising, together with a general knowledge 
throughout the Sound Country of the advantages of 
Fidalgo Island for possible commercial development, 
turned the wilderness into populous streets in the 
short space of three months. E. V. 8. 
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WASHINGTON CITY AND WASHINGTON STATE. 


Washington’s member of congress, Hon. John L. 
Wilson, delivered a speech at Philadelphia on the 
occasion of Washington’s birthday, and spread him- 
self thus: ‘‘On the banks of the Potomac, at the 
capital of this nation, in a city that bears the name of 
an illustrious hero who has been called the father of 
his country, the loving sons of the American republic 
have reared a monument that shall pierce the sky for 
all coming ages—a monument of stone, gigantic, 
grand, in honor of that hero whose birthday we 
celebrate to-night—of Washington. But on the far 
western coast, beyond the Rocky Mountains, where 
the sun, tired with its march over this mighty land, 
stops to throw burning kisses from behind the Golden 
Gate, sons of the American Republic, that yield to 
none in loyalty, in intelligence or enterprise, have 
reared another monument, that shall in symbels more 
lasting than the eternal rocks, perpetuate our hero’s 
name—a State named Washington.” 





There is talk of giving the State of Washington the 
sobriquet, ‘‘Evergreen State.” We kick. People all 
over the country are wondering why we were ‘“‘ever 
green” enough to adopt the abbreviation ‘‘Wash.” 
Wash, that’s euphonious, isn’t it? Sounds just like 
pure old Missouri or Arkansas illiteracy. While they 
were at it why didn’t they imitate the astute Bosto- 
nian, and instead of Wash, call it Ablution? We've 
got to stand by ‘‘Wash.” now, but it is still time 
enough to kill this ‘‘eternal verdancy” act.—Seahaven 
Western World. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


A Day Dream. 

The devil came with a rush and a whoop into the 
Gem editor’s sanctum; he mauled us one with a stick 
of wood, for which we kindly thank’d ’m. We were 
asleep and snored with a might that made the shin- 
gles rattle; from which it was as hard to awake us 
as with tariff reform to battle. After waking us up in 
this barbarous fashion, he said, (and his voice was 
low and sad), ‘‘a stranger your best girl is a mash- 
in’?’ you can bet your old socks we were good and 
mad. Not for the girl—or the sleep for that matter, 
but it scared us, this imp all smiling and sloppy who 
awoke us such simple tidings to tell when we thought 
sure he was after ‘‘more copy.”—Juliaetta Gem. 








At a Revival Meeting. 


According to current report the following was an 
incident that happened at one of the revival meetings 
in this city: Those in the congregation who wanted 
to be on the Lord’s side were asked to rise. Among 
those who got up was a tall and sturdy Norwegian. 
Presently the evangelist reached him in making his 
personal appeal to those who had risen. ‘‘Well, my 
friend,’ said he, cheerfully, ‘‘are you willing to go to 
work for Jesus?” ‘Val, ay tank note,” said the 











A Railroad Story. 

**“No, we don’t bounce the tramps who ride on the 
bumpers of our freight train,” said a freight con- 
ductor who has a run to the West. ‘I presume that 
we Carry an average of a dozen each trip, but if they 
remain between the cars we pretend not to see them.” 

‘But it is against orders,” was urged. 

“Oh, yes, but there is a higher power than general 
orders, even for railroad men. Five or six years ago 
I used to be hard on the railroad tramp. I’d have 
the train looked over at every stop, and if we caught 
a chap he got handled pretty lively. Nowaday I 
throw out a hint to the brakeman to shut both eyes, 
and if the tramp don’t presume too much on my good 
nature no one will disturb him.” 

‘*What happened to change your mind?” 

‘Oh, a little incident of no interest to the public, 
but a great deal tome. Iwas married in December 
three years ago. On the third night I got an order to 
run out with an extra. There was a cold rain, which 
froze as it fell, and one of my crew got hurt at our 
very first stop. This left us short handed, and as we 
could not supply his place I had to act for him. We 
were back in the mountains, running strong to make 
time; when the engineer whistled brakes for a grade. 
I climbed out of the caboose with the brakeman, and 
had set two brakes and was after the third, when a 


CLOSE QUARTERS ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Norwegian, deliberately, ‘‘Ay got yob now—gude 
yob—by Norden Pasfeek.”—Fergus Falls Journal. 





She Staggered Bruin. 

’T was out in the gloaming, way out in Wyoming, 
a maiden sat combing her hair; when, heated with 
roaming, all panting and foaming, there came up and 
squeezed her a grizzly bear. It did not afright her— 
the bear did not bite her; she lay back and murmured 
“Still tighter, my dear!” This broke up old bruin, he 
left off his wooing, sneaked back to the mountains 
and hid for a year.—Star of Idaho. 





An Illustrated Story. 
The season has come when the Garfield fisherman 
goes down to the river and catches a fish about so long 


hb 


He slips home and has it cooked, then he comes up 
town and tells the folks it was so long 
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But the folks have been there themselves, so they 
just sit and grin 
2) a) e ro) ) , S) 
~~" ~" 
So he turns sadly around and goes home, looking 
tired.— Garfleld, Wash., Enterprise. 
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lurch of the cars threw me down and I fell between 
two of them. I had just one glimpse of the red- 
cheeked bride at home, just one swift thought of her 
in widow’s weeds and her heart breaking when a 
hand grabbed me. I was going down head first, but 
the strong clutch turned me over and my feet struck 
the bumpers. I’d have gone then only some one put 
my hands on the ladder, flung his arms around me 
from behind to hold me there and said: 

‘You are all right, old man. Your nerve will 
come back pretty soon.” 

‘‘And it was a tramp, eh?” 

“It was, and he held me there until the train 
reached its stop and then helped me down for the 
sudden fright had taken all my strength and nerve 
away. But for him I should have been ground up 
under the wheels. This is the reason I keep a soft 
spot in my heart for the genus tramp, and why, when 
I sometimes walk the length of my train and find 
every bumper occupied, I look skyward and pretend 
not to see as much as an old fur cap.” 





He “Loped too Bloomin’ ’Igh.” 

One of the best known men in Wyoming Territory 
is Frank J. Lusk of the town which bears his name. 
He came to Chicago from the wild West, and in the 
rotunda of the Grand Pacific he told an experience 








of a rich young Englishman among the cowboys. 

‘‘A few weeks ago,” relates Mr. Lusk, ‘‘a young 
Englishman came out to our country in quest of some 
good investment. He was at one of my ranches for 
afew days. One afternoon as the cowboys were 
about to round up a bunch of cow ponies, the young 
man said that he would enjoy a good ride in the 
saddle. Hesaid he was used to riding only thorough- 
breds, and he didn’t think we had a horse good 
enough for him. The boys convinced him that they 
had one of the finest horses on the plains, and if he 
knew how to ride he was welcome to the animal. He 
was apparently insulted when questioned about his 
ability to ride, and answered that he could ride any 
kind of a horse. A sleepy-looking broncho was brought 
out from the corrals and saddled. Though he ap- 
peared half dead he was the worst bucker in the herd. 

‘* ©9hs lifeless,’ said the foreigner when the pony 
was brought to him. The boys said the nag would 
wake up after the first mile, and milord got into the 
saddle. He didn’t linger long. The first buck-jump 
placed him on the horse’s neck, and after the second 
he was in the atmosphere. He turned a double sum- 
mersault and landed on the sharp end of a cactus 
plant. When he picked himself up one of the boys 
asked what he thought of the thoroughbred now. 
The question made the Englishman turn pale. 

‘** *>#s a good ’oss’, he answered, ‘but he lopes too 
bloomin’ ’igh.’ 

‘You couldn’t blame the boys for laughing. The 
Englishman didn’t notice it, for he was too busy 
separating himself from the sharp points of the 
cactus.”—Chicago Tribune. 





How the Trouble Begun. 

An attorney with a divorce case on hand, in answer 
toan inquiry as to whata certain party in Seattle 
could testify to, has received a reply something like 
this: 

Deer Sur: I boarded with them peeple and the 
troubil ariz when his muther caim to pai them a visit. 
Wen she caim in she stumbled over a kradil which 
had bin left in the haul. Wat is that, sez she. 
That is a kradil which we got fur ower little dawg, 
sez Sara Ann, blushing, fur they had been married 
only 2munts. Hennery had bot that kradil fer 1-8ty 
on speckerlashun. O indeed sed the old lady, which 
is hi toned an morrel, I guess I better go to the hotel 
an stai, but Hennery xplaned it>waz anoxiun kradil 
he had bot fer 1-8ty wich kooled hir down sum, but 
the kooler she gut the mader Sara Ann wuz. Nex 
mornin at.brekfes Sara Ann sez do u tak koffy, an 
the ole lady sez I donte kar fur koffy an Hennery 
sez wy mothir I thot yu alwaze tuk koffy an 
she sez I mos alwuz du tak koffy wen Iam 2 hom, 
makin a big plai on the koffy, an Sara Ann sez I am 
soary uair not at homeso yu kan tak ur koffy, an 
Hennery sez I wood like to hav u make koffy whil 
u air heer an Sara Ann sez yes an kook the beef staik 
an keep hows fur ur sun fer I’m goin back to mi 
fathers boo-hoo boo hoo and she wep copius an the 
ole woomun sez mild like u must remember mi dartir 
that Hennery is a very partikilur pirsen an it ot tu be 
a plesir to wate ona partikilur pirsen, lord chile i 
wish mi husbend had ben moir partikilur and Sara 
Ann sez purhaps if ur husbend had ben moir pertiklir 
he wuld knot hav bin ur husbind. The ole womin 
lade bak paralized like till she ketched hur 2nd wind 
an then she sez in hir Bosting fashun fur she komes 
frum Bosting— Mi dartir yur vulgarroty an kussed- 
ness demunstraits the humbliness uy ur origin. I am 
told you never had a bed to sleep in be 4 u marrid mi 
sun an that ur foks allers et offen the top uv the kook 
stove an then they had it Sara Ann callin the old lady 
a pelican an other things tu numeris two menshun an 
Hennery walkin up an down ringing his hans an 
shoutin tu kum off an the ole womman fiyin out the 
dore mutterin about not bein fond of bein kaled a ole 
pelikan bia red heded jezebel wat kept a kradel in 
the frunt parlir that had seen servis an thats all i no 
about it. If this testimony wil du u eny gud u kan 
kall on me.— Whatcom Reveille. 
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SUNRISE FROM PORTLAND HEIGHTS. 





Night's dreary blackness is tleeing away! 
Far o’er the Cascades, misty and gray, 
Tremuious shadows herald the day. 


Far to the eastward, somberly dress’d, 
Stands the white giant,* grand in bis rest; 
Guarding Columbia's Gate to the West! 


Song-birds are singing a musical glee— 
Far thro’ the azure, fearless and free, 
Sails the proud eagle majestically. 


Swift the sun’s coursers flashing afar, 
Gorgeous the beauty of spangle and bar, 
Paling to nothing th’ morning’s white star. 


White as the drifts of the flerce winter's snow, 
Masses of vapor lengthen and grow— 
Tears from the fret of the wild river’s flow. 


Purple and crimson, sapphire and gold, 
Deepen and broaden to visions untold— 
Storm scar’d St. Helens, new glories unfold. 


Past day’s meridian, tireless in flight, 
Flash the tall sunshafts, rosy and bright, 
Down the long West in pursuit of the night. 


*Mt. Hood. ETOILE. 


A Female Stage Driver. 

A woman, Miss Jessie Carson, drives the stage 
between Osage and Park Rapids, Minnesota. She 
has done it for years—making three trips a week— 
summer and winter, and often with the thermometer 
down to forty degrees below zero. 


The Gopher as a Prospector. 

While the men employed at the Montana Mica Com- 
pany’s property, south of this city, were making 
some surface investigation on the mica ledge, the 
other day, they found a gopher hole where a peculi- 
arly yellow soil had been dug out by the animals, 
says the Dillon Tribune. An investigation was 
made and at a depth of five feet a fine ore lead was 
discovered. Specimens were sent to a responsible 
assayer and the returns indicate sixteen ounces in 
silver and two dollars in gold. As the work done 
proves the lead to enlarge as depth is attained, the 
company hopes to find rich ore by developing. This 
lead is traceable upon the mica ledge for nearly the 
entire extent of the company’s claims—about two 
miles. 





Second Only to the Jackass. 

This week one of our merchants having to send up 
supplies to the Silver Bow Basin tunnel engaged a lot 
of Indians to pack the goods up, the distance being 
about three miles and over a rough road. When this 
train, so to speak, arrived at the tunnel Joe Farns- 
worth, the foreman, perceived a very small, insignifi- 
cant specimen of the Alaskan native coming bravely 
up the dump with a ponderous sack of potatoes on 
his shoulders, and out of curiosity weighed the man 
and load. The Indian weighed ninety-four pounds 
and the sack of potatoes 120 pounds, and yet that 
little rat for $1.25 had packed that load three miles 
over one of the worst roads imaginable. When it 
comes to packing our Indians are second only to the 
jackass.—Juneau, Alaska, Free Press. 


Western Mortgages. 


Prof. James Willis Gould concludes a thoughtful 
article in the Forwm on this subject as follows: 

The western mortgage business is the outgrowth 
of unprecedented economic conditions. Within a 
brief period, an unusual amount of capital has been 
devoted—not directly but indirectly, by way of mort- 
gage loans, to the development of a vast area of agri- 


cultural country. The amount of capital advanced 
has been great, but not out of proportion to the 
results achieved. The purpose was legitimate, and 
not of the nature of a South Sea bubble. Great ad- 
vantages have resulted to the settlers, the brokers, 
and thus far, to the capitalists. Losses to capital- 
ists have been small, compared with losses in other 
lines of investment. Present conditions and future 
prospects seem to justify caution, but not alarm. 


Sagacity of the Coyote. 

Residents in the vicinity of the Philadelphia Brewery 
have been robbed of above five hundred chickens in 
the past few weeks, and until recently were unable 
to ascertain the identity of the thieves. A watch 
was set, and it was discovered that they were coyotes. 
The full-grown animals could not get into the chicken- 
houses, but detailed their cubs to crawl in through 
the holes left for chickens to enter. Once inside the 
cubs killed the chickens and pushed them through 
the holes to the full-grown coyotes waiting on the 
outside, who bore them away to their rendezvous in 
the adjacent hills and ravines in that vicinity, which 
are swarming with animals, and at night the air is 
vocal with their howls, the treble cries of the cubs 
forming a strange accompaniment to the deep bass of 
the elder contingent.— Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle. 


He Fiddled and They Fit. 

A Mill Creek Miner, says the Virginia City Chron- 
icle, thus winds up the story of a fight between 1,000 
wolves that besieged his cabin one night recently in 
the mountains of that region, incited to frenzy by the 
notes of the aforesaid miner’s fiddle: 

“T fiddled and they fit and they ate each other 
till the band began to thin out. Every time I gave 
an extra rasp on the E string they howled louder and 
pitched in afresh. They kept it up for three hours, 
when there wasn’t more than forty or fifty left, and 
they so blamed full that they could hardly waddle. 
But I fiddled and they fit for a second wind. When 
one threw up the sponge the others bolted him ina 
twinkle. By and by there wasn’t a dozen left. But 
I fiddled and they fit and feasted. 

‘‘When they got down to three, each one laid hold 
of another’s tail and chawed for glory. The ring 
kept getting smaller, but I fiddled and they chawed 
until there was only a bunch of hair left, and that 
blowed away down the hill. The snow was all red 
with blood and trampled down ten feet. Heads and 
bones were strung all down the canyon, and there 
was fur enough in sight to stuffacircus tent. It was 
the dandiest dog fight I ever saw.” 


Indian Humor, 
+ The Indian has a keen appreciation of humor, and 
is like a child in his mirthfulness. No orator can 
see the weak points in his adversary’s armor or 
silence a foolish speaker more quickly, says Bishop 
Whipple in the North American Review. 

Old Shah-bah-skong, the head chief of Mille Lac, 
brought all his warriors to defend Fort Ripley in 
1862. The Secretary of the Interior and the governor 
and legislature of Minnesota promised these Indians 
that for this act of bravery they should have the 
special care of the government and never be removed. 
A few years later a special agent was sent from 
Washington to ask the Ojibways to cede their lands 
and remove to a country north of Leech Lake. The 
agent asked my help. I said: ‘‘I know that country. 
I have camped on it. It is the most worthless strip 
of land in Minnesota. The Indians are not fools. 
Don’t attempt this folly. You will surely come to 
grief.” He called the Indians in council and said: 
‘*‘My red brothers, your great father has heard how 
you have been wronged. He said, ‘I will send them 
an honest man.’ He looked in the North, the South, 
the East and the West. When he saw me, he said, 
‘This is the honest man, whom I will send to my red 
children.’ Brothers, look at me! The winds of fifty- 
five years have blown over my head and silvered it 
over with gray, and in all that time I have never 
done wrong to any man. As your friend, I ask you 





to sign this treaty.” 





Old Shah-bah-skong sprang to his feet and said: 
‘““My friend, look at me! The winds of more than 
fifty winters have blown over my head and silvered 
it over with gray; but they have not blown my brains 
away.” 

That council was ended. 


Not a Gun was Fired. 

Capt. Boutelle, who is in command of the United 
States troops stationed in the Yellowstone Park, 
called on the Secretary of the Interior the other day 
and gave him a very gratifying account of the condi- 
tion of affairs there. ‘The captain said that the forest 
fires which were formerly so prevalent, have been 
checked and during the past year no fires of any con- 
sequence have broken out. He also said that nota 
gun had been fired during the year within the con- 
fines of the park, and as a result the elk, deer, 
buffaloes, mountain lions, bears, beavers and other 
wild animals are increasing rapidly and becoming 
quite tame. He mentioned it as a curious fact that 
the animals seemed to know that they were safe in 
the park. They seemed to have no fear in the 
presence of man while in the park, but if they hap- 
pened to be outside of the limits and a man came in 
sight they at once ran away. The herds of buffaloes, 
deers, etc., are increasing in number and the fear that 
these animals will become extinct, the captain said, 
would not be realized as long as the park continued 
to be protected from the inroads of the hunters.— 
Washington Star. 


A Dangerous Editor. 

When the first weekly in Washington was estab- 
lished the editor, who was an Ohio printer, made a 
break in the first issue to establish his reputation as a 
dangerous man to fool with. He was surrounded by 
a rough crowd, and he realized that the proper thing 
to do was to put himself in shape to be sized up 
according to Hoyle. ‘To effect this he led off with an 
article abusive of Col. Taylor. The Colonel was an 
imaginary individual, and it was therefore safe to 
call him a liar and a coward, and to declare that if he 
ever appeared in town he would be horsewhipped up 
and down the streets. Every issue for two months 
contained a hit at Col. Taylor, and he was scored so 
vigorously and the editor seemed so anxious for some 
sort of a shooting match with him that ‘‘the boys” 
treated him with that deference always accorded to 
the fearless man. 

When anybody inquired who the Colonel was he 
was informed that he was a desperado of the worst 
type, and that he had solemnly sworn to have the 
editor’s life. He was never exactly located or identi- 
fied, but was always dared to come in like a man and 
have it out. 

One day, just after an issue in which Col. Taylor 
was stigmatized as a white-livered coyote and defied 
to a duel with bowie knives in a dark room, a 
stranger came slouching into the office; looked about 
a while with curiosity, and then said to the editor: 

‘*Well, I’m here.” 

““Yes, I see, but what for?” was the reply. 

“I’m Col. Taylor.” 

**No!” 

‘Him and nobody else. You’ve been lighting into 
me like wildcats for a long time past, and I haven’t 
been saying a word. I’ve got tired of it, however, 
and now it’s got to stop!” 

‘‘My dear sir, the Col. Taylor mentioned in——” 

“Pull yer gun!” interrupted the Colonel as he 
pulled his. 

“But, sir, I beg to assure you that——” 

“Git down on your knees!” 

The editor slid off his chair, his face as pale as 
death, and his hair on end. 

**Now eat that!” 

The Colonel took from his pocket a lump of clay 
and tossed it on the floor, and he stood there with 
leveled pistol until the last crumb of it was devoured. 
Then he put up his weapon and as he turned to go 
saying: 

‘Next time you open on me I'll come in witha 
whole bag full of it, and 1 may conclude to drive the 
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Jast of it in with a bullet! Go fur the rest of ’em all 
you want to, but when you strike the name of Col. 
Taylor handle it with care.” 

And inside of a week the affair leaked out, and so 
many came up to lick the editor, and so many did 
lick him, that he jumped the plant one night and 
was never heard of again. 


Bull Pup against Cougar. 


Three young cougars in a rough pine box, a lean 
but determined bull pup and a lanky, elongated 
specimen of humanity, a typical mountaineer in the 
regulation buckskin garb, made up a coterie that was 
the cynosure of all eyes down on the ocean dock 
yesterday afternoon, says the Tacoma Globe: 

The man was John Sorenson, who follows the 
romantic life of a huntsman for a livelihood. The 
jean but determined bull pup had been his constant 
companion since its infancy, and the three youthful 
cougars of tawny skin, snake like eyes and capacious 
and powerful jaws, were the captures of the hunts- 
man. He had trapped them in the mountains lining 
the northern shore of the Columbia River, up to the 
eastward of the town of Kalama. 

Sorenson leaned on his trusty rifle and eyed ‘‘them 
cats,” as he called the captured cougars. Bull pup 
squatted on his haun- 
ches and looked first 
longingly at the quar- 
ter of dressed beef en 
route up the Sound, 
then waringly at 
“them cats.” 

He would alternate 
a suggestive licking 
of his chops at the 
luscious and juicy 
looking beef with a 
knowing kind of a 
“don’t you cats wish 
you were out” wink 
at-the caged trio of 
the feline family. 

Quite a crowd of 
people gathered about 
the group. Small 
boys poked the young 
cougars with sticks. 
Sorenson didn’t seem 
to mind it, but the 
bull pup looked anx- 
ious as the animals 
commenced to grow 

fretful. They jumped 
about their circum- 
scribed quarters and 








the warehouse with the pup at his heels. ‘‘Go in and 
fetch him out, Jack,” he commanded of the pup. 
“Sic him, boy, fetch him out,” he repeated, as the 
bull pup vanished beneath the building. A moment 
passed. Then there was acircus. With the panther- 
like yi-yi’s of the cougar, were commingled the 
ferocious barks and growls of the dog. It must have 
been the bitterest kind of a fight. Only muffled 
sounds were heard. Both cougar and bull pup must 
have had their mouths full. A scampering about was 
next heard, then a triumphant growl from the bull 
pup. A moment after, tail first, he emerged dragging 
the cougar with him. A vise like grip he had on the 
cougar’s throat. He knew what to do. Amid the 
plaudits of the spectators, the bull pup dragged his 
captive right up to the rough pine box. Sorenson 
was there awaiting him. He had pried off the end of 
one of the boards forming the back of the box, thus 
creating an aperture. The bull pup had noted this 
evidently, for he hung on to the cougar pup until he 
had him stretched on a bee line with the hole. Sor- 
enson, with great agility, grabbed the cat by the neck 
and tail and in a jiffy had squeezed her through the 
hole into the cage and captivity again. The cougar 
foamed at the mouth with rage. He lashed his tail 
and screamed and raved with chagrin. The bull pup, 





range, prices were high and millionaire cattle men 
were thick. It generally required from three to four 
months to make a drive to Kansas City and several 
weeks of this time was spent going through the 
Indian country. We frequently encountered Indians 
and they were always kind and peaceable. If a chief 
met me and expressed a wish for some fresh meat, I 
always had three or four steers cut out of the herd 
aud would turn them over tohim. This was a very 
wise precaution and no old time cattle man ever re- 
fused to give an Indian a few steers. There was no 
demand made, but it was dangerous not to heeda 
suggestion, for nine times out of ten the Indians 
would by some means cause a stampede of the herd, 
and thousands of dollars would be lost in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

‘One fall I had about 6,000 head on the trail. Just 
after we got fairly into the Indian Territory, I rode 
ahead of the herd for two or three days to seek out 
good water and grazing. The third day I overtook a 
big herd of about 5,000 head belonging to what is 
known as the Panhandle Cattle Company. ‘The fore- 
man of the herd was a young smart aleck, who had 
come to America from London. He thought he knew 
itall. Along in the afternoon a band of Indians 
approached the foreman. The chief, who was a 

good-natured looking 
Indian, remarked, 








“Ugh! Indian heap 
hungry, much fat cat- 
tle,” and he cast a 
wistful glance at the 
sleek fat steers. 

The Englishman 
looked scornfully at 
the redskin and told 
him to go to the devil 
and flatly refused to 
give him asteer. The 
Indians turned away, 
but there was an om- 
nious look on their 
faces. That night the 
Englishman’s herd 
was stampeded and 
he only had about 
1,400 head out of 
5,000, when he reach- 
ed Kansas Clty. The 
stampede cost his 
company about $80,- 
000 for the cattle were 
never recovered. It 
was death to attempt 
to round up cattle 
stampeded by Indians 














gnashed wicked look- 
ing molars at their 
disturbers. 

Of a sudden one of “them cats,” he was a male 
and the likeliest looking of the three, arched his 
back, wagged his tail and jumped straight upwards 
off his feet. He jumped clear through the top of that 
pine box and the force of gravity did not assert itself 
until he had assumed an altitude fully five feet above 
the wharf. Then he descended and then the crowd 
dispersed. The cougar landed squarely on his feet. 
He looked surprised. ‘The bull pup seemed amazed 
at the cougar’s audacity and agility. Sorenson leaped 
for him with his rifle poised as a club. But the cat 
showed no fight. He beat the hastiest kind of a re- 
treat under the warehouse. 

The crowd collected again, Sorenson stooped down 
and peered into the darkness of his fugitive’s retreat 
and the bull pup, planting himself squarely over the 
hole in the rough pine box made by the runaway’s 
exit, dared the remaining couplet of cougars to try 
the same game by sending down the hole to them a 
low toned string of highly malicious and threatening 
growls. 

Sorenson quickly procured a stout piece of plank 
and spiked it over to the aperture, the bull pup eye- 
ing the job narrowly. Then the lumberman went to 





ROUMANIANS IN NORTH DAKOTA.—BAKING BREAD. 


scarred from his nose to his bisected caudal appen- 
dage, winked at the huntsman and then leered at his 
victim. While the spectators lauded the bull pup’s 
pluck a dock hand came along with a hand-truck. 
Sorenson helped him put the caged cougars aboard it, 
and they were hustled aboard the Victoria boat in 
short order, followed closely by Sorenson and his dog. 
Sorenson had an order from Superintendent Fallen, 
of the Victoria Zoo for the animals, and ere this he 
has, with the aid of the sagacious bull pup, landed 
them in their future abiding place. 


Incivility that Cost $80,000. 


“I witnessed an act of incivility once that cost over 
$80,000,” remarked Frank Sherwin, Jr., to a Denver 
News man. ‘I was employed by a big cattle com- 
pany in Texas to superintend the driving of their 
great herds over the trail to Kansas City and other 
shipping points. We generally left the western por- 
tion of the State and would pass right up through the 
Indian Territory, and in those days it was no un- 
common sight to see from 5,000 to 10,000 long-horned 
Texas steers in a drove on the trail. Those were 
palmy days for the cattle kings; there was unlimited 





in their own country. 

When I arrived in 

Kansas City with my 
herd I had 400 or 500 more than when I started. 
Some of the stampeded cattle had joined my herd.” 


1,000 Mice in a Tree Stump. 

While out hunting, Col. Standifer and Billy Muller, 
of Dennison, Texas, came across a large dead tree, 
the stump of which was full to overflowing so to 
speak, with mice. The Colonel and his companion 
pulled off strips of the decayed outer growth of the 
tree, and every time a strip was pulled, myriads of 
mice ran for their lives. Col. Standifer killed 386 
of the mice, and Muller 418. The next day the tree 
was visited with two black-and-tan terriers, the bark 
was removed, and the number of mice killed is 
estimated at over 1,000. 


A Full-Blooded Sioux Lawyer. 

Ed Van Metre, an educated Sioux Indian, after a 
rigid examination before Judge Fuller’s circuit court 
at Pierre, S. D., last month, was admitted to practice 
law. He is a bright Indian, and claims the entire 
Sioux nation of 25,000 people will become his clients. 
A number of important Indian cases are on the 
calendar for this session, and Attorney Van Metre 
will undertake to handle them for his people. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MINNE- 
TONKA. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 
(Continued from May Number.) 

The day slipped by, and when the stars came out, 
and the captain invited her to come upon the hurri- 
cane deck the better to see a certain point that they 
would pass about nineo’clock, she rose slowly, dream- 
ily and followed after. 

Pausing at the top of the steep stairs she mused as 
was her wont. ‘‘These would be dangerous for my 
little darling.”” Always the child. Always thinking 
of the little boy. 

Then she took the chair offered her, and gazed 
away across great stretches of dark water, past low- 
lying islands of willow tangles, and out to the dark- 
ening prairies beyond. 

It was not for some moments that she noticed a 
gentleman sat on the other side. Then the captain 
introduced her. ‘This was, then, Mr. Crueger of St. 
Paul, senior member of the Suburban Land Com- 
pany’s firm, in whose hands she had left her pur- 
chases. 

If there was anything that could arouse the numbed 
and deadened life in her, even temporarily, it was 
the subject of the sale or improvement of ‘‘Joey’s 
lots.” 

It was eleven o’clock before she was aware of it, 
and she arose hastily, and bade the captain and Mr. 
Crueger good night. 

Mr. Crueger sprang to his feet. 

“Let me assist you down madam, these steps are 
very steep and narrow” and catching her hand, he 
piloted her safely down the perilous flight and to the 
door of her state-room, when he bade her good night 
with smiling lips, but eyes that shone like devouring 
flames. 

As she closed the door of her stateroom behind her, 
she pressed her hands to her eyes and a tremor ran 
from head to feet. 

‘“‘What does this all mean,” she sighed, ‘‘where 
have I been, have I really forgotten the weight of 
misery. Did it roll off for the hour, and I live some 
other life? 1 did not know such a thing could be 
possible!” 

Out on the deck a fair man strode up and down, 
up and down, the evening breeze tossing the blonde 
curls above a flushed brow. 

*““My God!” he muttered, ‘‘is that woman a witch? 
From the moment I passed her as she came up onto 
the boat she has possessed me, absorbed me, I feel as 
though the very gates of heaven were opened to me 
when she touches my hand, and now, when she is 
gone—ah, this blood in my veins might be melted 
lava, so impatient am I for the morning to come.” 

As it neared midnight, he went up to the captain’s 
watch. 

‘*Who is she, captain?” he began bluntly, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that in the hour just past, the 
captain might not have thought constantly, as he had 
of the lady who had sat there near them. 

‘*Who is she?” the captain asked, glancing quizic- 
ally into his interlocutor’s changing face. 

“She is a woman come back from the dead. Magnifi- 
cent woman, isn’t she?” 


‘From the dead?” Crueger repeated, ‘‘I don’t 
understand.” 
“Sit down here then, and I'll tell you. But, 


Crueger,” he added slapping him on the knee, in 
friendly fashion as he lowered his voice, ‘‘you musn’t 
let the boys know it. You are hard hit, old fellow, 
I could see that when you first asked me to introduce 
you, and I don’t blame you, she’s a woman to draw 
the heart out of a stone, but don’t let the fellows get 
onto it. Well, this is the story as I have heard it. 
They, the Grandmeres, are first class people, and she 
has led a perfectly irreproachable life, so they say, 
but some two years ago she lost her only child, and 
she was all broke up. Then Grandmere got infatuated 
with an unprincipled adventuress, and—well, no 
body knows what did happen, but it is surmised that 








she got a letter or something that exposed the state 
of the case, for she suddenly went off in the nursery 
and was found there, apparently dead, some time 
after. She was saved by some miraculous remedy or 
other, and her husband dropped the girl, but she has 
been very queer ever since, so people say. She sel- 
dom speaks, never recognizes any one on the street, 
and seldom leaves her own house. I had an idea that 
she was mildly insane, but you see she isn’t. I sup- 
pose she is sort of heart-broken. That is the story as 
I get it. Her husband is a good fellow, but easily 
flattered and evidently didn’t treat her well.” 

“She’s a most magnificent woman,” Mr. Crueger 
said, slowly, turning his face toward the cool summer 
wind. 

The morning came and found Crueger by Mrs. 
Grandmere’s side. 

The day was a perfect one, the scenery along the 
river most beautiful, and to these two the day passed 
like a dream. There was very little conversation, 
but they paced the decks together, or sat idly by the 





There is nothing on earth that a man should so bow 
down and worship, as a true affection.” 

A hush fell on the chattering group, and the cap- 
tain turned away seemingly rebuked, yet inwardly 
amused at Mr. Crueger’s warmth. 

‘*He’s hard hit,” so ran the captain’s thought, ‘“‘and 
its a blamed shame that she isn’t a free woman, 
Wouldn’t they be a well matched pair, though!” 

Crueger only noticed that Mrs. Grandmere turned 
to him, for an instant, wide black eyes through which 
her very soul seemed to breathe thanks to his. 

He caught his breath with a quick gasp, and clutched 
the arm of his chair. His face grew ashy pale, and 
the fading moonlight kindly veiled his burning eyes, 

Some time during the next forenoon the steamer 
swung into port, and the passengers hurried away. 

At Mr. Crueger’s request Mrs. Grandmere allowed 
him to drive her out to examine her property, where 
a suburban town was rapidly building up. He talked 
of real estate; of fine residences; of money matters; 
any, and everything foreign to his thought. Now 





























‘HE HAD GONE OVER TO HER, AND DROPPED ON HIS KNEES BESIDE HER CHAIR.” 


rail gazing away at the great limestone battlements 
and towers that started out from the greenness of the 
bluffs on every side. 

That evening a little crowd gathered on the hurri- 
cane deck, and the hours passed in jest and repartee. 

At last the conversation turned to the subject of 
love. Young fellows sharpened their wit on it, and 
young ladies lisped and tittered. 

‘“‘Crueger give us your idea!’’ the captain called. 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, here is an incorrigible old 
bachelor of forty, he must have a wealth of experience, 
get his opinions.” 

Crueger sat watching Mrs. Grandmere—when was 
he not watching her—and saw a slight start, as she 
turned her face away. 

Had she then supposed him to be a married man, 
or, did it really matter to her what his experiences 
had been. 

All this with the rapidity of thought, then aloud: 

‘‘Gentlemen and ladies, I am not authority on this 
subject. I have an old bachelor’s vague notion that 
love is too sacred a matter to jest about, that it is, or 
should be, the very life and soul of our existence. 





that he had her all to himself, now that she sat by his 
side, and now when he was drunk to madness with 
her presence, he held himself firmly, with all the 
strength of his great nature, lest by any word or sign 
he betray himself, and startle her. 

That he often surprised her eyes upon him with 
the hungry look of a hunted doe, was his only thread 
of hope. That she met his thought, that her whole 
being seemed but that counterpart of himself of 
which he had always dreamed, yet always believed 
an impossibility, he coveted as his secret, believing he 
had given no sign. 

At the hotel, Mrs. Grandmere waited a few days 
until the transfer of property was affected. 

At frequent interviews held with her agent, Mr. 
Crueger, they had been most careful to avoid all save 
business subjects, yet, had they been obliged to own 
it, these brief business interviews were the very light 
of their days, to both of them. 

The business was completed and Mr. Crueger arose 
to go. 

“You return—when?” he asked. ‘*You must allow 
me to see you safely started.” 
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“J go to Minnetonka for a day,” she said, avoiding 
his glance, ‘‘and will start from that place.” 

‘‘Minnetonka! ah! we have some valuable property 
there. Perhaps you would like to invest in some 
lots there.” 

“That resort is growing rapidly and investments 
there are bound to pay well in the future. If you do 
not dislike mixing business with pleasure, I will run 
over with you and show you some choice localities.” 

‘‘As you think best,” she answered, but they were 
both careful to avoid each others eyes. 

Early the following morning Mrs. Grandmere and 
Mr. Crueger took the train for Minnetonka, and 
reached the lake in time for the steamer, just putting 
out for its days rounds. 

If all things inanimate had conspired together to 
draw these two people on to their doom they could 
have planned a no more perfect day and time. The 
blue of the sky was mirrored in the reflected blue of 
the lake; a soft breeze, heavy with the odors of 
June, just swept their faces, and the wooded banks 
were vocal with the song of birds. 

They no longer felt the restraint of closed rooms, 
of crowded cities, and for the time they forgot the 
world, forgot all else save the happiness that lay like 
a halo, enclosing only themselves. 

Yet no word was spoken, no sign given. There 
are times when words are but a discord. When the 
silent presences is all sufficient. 

The day closed, and, by some odd chance, the 
steamer left them at another point, a mile or more 
from the little station where they had left their 
baggage, and where, two hours later, they must catch 
the train. 

‘*We can find some one to drive us around, I sup- 
pose,’’ Mrs. Grandmere said a little troubled by the 
mistake. 

Probably.” Crueger answered, twisting the tip 
of his long moustache nervously. ‘‘But—really, Mrs. 
Grandmere—if you wouldn’t object, I would like to 
get a skiff and row across. The distance is nothing, 
and the evening heavenly.” 

‘*As you please,’”’ she answered. 

They were soon seated in a boat, and a moment 
later were cutting the blue waters with a swift 
bow. 

The boat was but a shell, and when they were well 
on their way Crueger swung the oars up in the row- 
locks, and, bending forward took the hand that lay 
idly in her lap. With a single impulse the fingers 
closed in a clinging clasp. For a moment only, then 
he raised the hand to his lips reverently, and kissed 
it. Slipping back into his seat he buried his head in 
his hands and groaned. 

When he had gained control of his voice, he raised 
a haggard face, and clutching at the oars, said softly: 

‘‘Mrs. Grandmere, I have something to say to you 
if ever you are free to listen to it. If you are not in 
this life, remember I shall claim you, you must listen 
to it in the next.”” Then as she raised her hand, he 
cried: 

“Hush, for the love of Heaven, don’t tell me I 
must never say it. I could not bear that. But I will 
never trespass again. Until you bid me come, Ishall 
remain silent.” ‘ 

She held out her hand in silent appeal. A sudden 
rush of waters, a stroke of oars, as a four oared boat 
shot around a bend behind them, and came sweeping 
up to their very side. 

‘*Be careful there! Hold off!” Crueger commanded. 

‘‘Who in hell are you, anyway,” an angry voice 
cried, and Mrs. Grandmere, turning, saw her hus- 
band’s angry face. : 

‘Get into this boat this instant, Lora!”’ commanded 
he, leaning forward to grasp her. 

“It is impossible,” she answered in her cold, steady 
tones. ‘‘I am trying to catch the train at Wayzata. 
Please tell your man to keep at a distance. We will 
teach the landing as soon as you can.” 

Grandmere sprang to his feet, his eyes flashing fire. 

“‘A pretty business this is! Here I’ve been search- 
ing the country over after you, and find you here, at 
this time of night. Get into this boat, I tell you. 





Hold up your shell there, or by Heavens, I’ll ride you 
down. Head off that boatsman, be sharp!’’ 

“‘Grandmere!” his wife’s voice was firm and de- 
termined. ‘‘Keep your oars away. This is the meer- 
est shell. I tell you I cannot change now, and I will 
not. Row on, and we will all land in three minutes.” 

With a muttered oath, Grandmere gave his orders 
to his men. 

“But sir,” came the answer distinctly. ‘‘It will 
swamp the boat.” 

“Do you see this? Obey my orders, then!” and he 
drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“Sir,” Crueger said, ‘‘I will change places with 
you, if you will take the risk. Iam responsible for 
the life of this lady so long as I am in this boat, and 
I forbid her to undertake such a fool-hardy act. You 
can run us down, but—” 

“You forbid! You! I'd like to see you forbid 
my wife to do as I order.” And turning he growled 
out his orders to the men, ina passion of jealous 
rage. 

**Tt’ll be death to some one,” the rowers answered, 
but a click of the pistol settled it. There was a dip 
of oars, a rush of waters, a startled cry, and the little 
skiff shot away out over the water, then lay, her keel 
up, trembling like a guilty thing. 

“Oh, my God! my wife, my wife! Grandmere 
shouted springing into the dark water. 

Clouds were creeping over the moon, and the 
waters were inky black. 

The rowers stretched out their oars, and leaned far 
over the rail, in hopes of assisting some of the strug- 
gling forms. 

“Lora! Lora!” Grandmere shouted again and again, 
as he rose above the surface. 

Crueger was a good swimmer, but in the darkness 
he had missed Mrs. Grandmere until she came up the 
third time, then he saw her white face and startled 
eyes. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling,” he cried, clasping 
her in his arms, ‘‘I can save you yet.” 

‘*My love, my own,” she whispered, clinging to 
him, “‘let us go together.” 

He kissed her white, wet lips, struck out bravely 
toward the boat, and met the jealous, distorted face 
of Grandmere swimming toward them. One wild, 
terrified shriek from the woman, and the strong arm 
ceased its stroke. There was a wash and gurgle of 
water, a few bubbles on the surface, and the black 
expanse was still. 

The moon shone out in a ghostly glare, and the 
boatmen drawing Grandmere in, rowed silently to 
shore. 


* 
* 


FILTERING ALKALINE WATER. 


Mr. Lowe, Deputy Minister of Agriculture at 
Ottawa, and one of the owners of the Lowe Farm 
near Morris, Man., has been making some experi- 
ments in filtering alkaline water atthe farm. As the 





| result is of considerable interest the féllowing ex- 


tracts are given from a letter written by Mr. Lowe to 
Mr. Burgess, Deputy Minister of the Interior:— 
Almost anywhere on the Southwestern C. P. line, 
in Manitoba, including the whole of the section of 
country between that line and the American frontier, 
wherever boring takes place, salt water is found in 
very great abundance, at a depth of from 200 to 
probably 800, or even 1,000 feet, and when the water 
is struck the supply is very great, sometimes over- 
flowing and sometimes rushing very nearly to the 
surface with great force. I had an. analysis of this 
water made by the chemist of the Experimental Farm 
some months ago, and the results of this analysis 
were published in last year’s proceedings of the Farm. 
The difficulty in procuring fresh water for the greater 
part of the areas I have indicated, during the last few 
dry years, has been so great that settlers have given 
up their land right and left, notwithstanding the 
fact that so far as relates to the quantity and depth of 
the soil, these lands are of exceptional value, having 
in view a comparison of the whole of the Northwest. 
I contemplated deep boring in the county of Morris, 





having for an object to get below the salt water, but 
on consulting with Dr. Selwyn in relation to the 
strata, I obtained from him such information as dis- 
suaded me from any attempt of that kind. The ques- 
tion then @ame of alternatives, and I am sure that 
even condensation would be cheaper than the interest 
of the cost of very deep boring, even if we were sure 
by such to obtain fresh water. “Dr. Selwyn told me 
he was personally aware that fresh water had been 
obtained in Australia by filtration through sand, and 
he lent me an English publication giving an account 
of a meeting or conference of English civil engineers 
on the subject of deep borings in France and England. 
At this meeting a Mr. Normandy stated that salt 
water filtered through fifty feet of sand became fresh. 
This statement coupled with the personal information 
Dr. Selwyn had given me appeared to me to be im- 
portant. 

Accordingly I went to Manitoba at the beginning 
of December last, having in view for one reason to 
test this information by experiment, as well for my 
own personal interest as the interest of the area 1 
have described. I accordingly procured five iron 
water pipes, of upwards of twelve feet in length, and 
I placed in each of these a little over ten feet of sand, 
procured from the Pembina Mountain. This sand 
was sharp, but not quite so good and clear as I could 
have desired. However, by tying a piece of cotton 
rag at the bottom of each of these pipes and putting 
them in a perpendicular position it became very easy 
to pour water into them and left it percolate through 
the sand. The result of my experiment was as fol- 
lows:—The water which percolated through the first 
pipe was evidently less salt than that poured in from 
the spring. The water poured through the second 
pipe had again a much less salt taste, but there was 
a very little taste of bitterness. The same water put 
through the third pipe produced the same kind of 
result, with, however, the effect of there being very 
little taste of salt at all, only the bitter taste to which 
I have referred, which I thought at that time might 
be alkaline, but since I have consulted the analysis 
made for me by Mr. Shutt, I am convinced that it 
was owing to the presence of magnesium. The same 
water put through the fourth pipe had no taste of 
salt at all, but only the taste of bitterness; and the 
same water put through the fifth pipe had no taste of 
salt whatever and that taste of bitterness was gone. 
It was in fact fairly fresh water. I think that it 
would have been better to have put it through twenty 
or thirty feet more of sand, and with this I am con- 
vinced from the experiments tried that the water 
would be perfectly fresh. I think the discovery of 
this fact is of the greatest possible importance to 
Southern Manitoba, and that it will render most 
valuable a large area of land which could not other- 
wise be settled for the want of water. I think that 
this land will become exceptionally valuable from its 
intrinsic quality, and the apparently enormous sup- 
plies of salt water which may be obtained. There is 
plenty of sand at the Pembina Mountains, and I 
believe it can also be obtained at the Red River. 
Horizontal and slightly inclined filters might be easily 
made by digging ditches in the blue clay, and filling 
them with sand, with a receptacle at the end for the 
filtered water. If the well is flowing, it would be 
easy for the farmer tosecure a flowing spring of fresh 
water in this way, and if it is not flowing, why then 
the device of a wind mill and pump would still give 
a flowing spring. Of course there comes the question 
as to the sand used for filtration becoming impreg- 
nated with salt, but Dr. Selwyn says that this may be 
met by removing every six months a part of the sand, 
and at any rate there could be no difficulty in making 
sufficient filter ditches and filling them with sand 
each six months or so. Besides it would not be nec- 
essary to confine these to a length of fifty feet. I 
would make them 500 feet long. We shall further 
carry out these experiments practically, and I have 
no doubt also that others will. I am getting a 
barrel of water in bottles down from Manitoba in 
order to enable Dr. Selwyn to make an experiment in 
filtration. 
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WILD ROSES. 





Afar o’er the Northern prairies 
Wild roses are blooming to-day, 
The air has a hint of their fragrance 
O’er meadows of new-mown hay. 


They blossom along the highways 
In radiant pink and white, 

And glorify all the byways 
With petals of dawn’s own light. 


Of all the’ bloom of the prairies 
The rose is the sweetest guest, 

The gift of the elves and faries, 
To children who love it best. 


Children who weave into garlands 
These sprays of the Summer hour, 

Nor dream that life hath aught sweeter 
Than the humble prairie flower; 


Nor know that in crowded cities 
Eyes long for a glimpse once more 
Of the sweet wild rose of the uplands, 
Beloved as in days of yore. 


O roses Sweet by the wayside, 
Roses of white and of red, 

Fair by the couch of the weary, 
Fair by the face of the dead. 


And fair in the palm of Summer 
This coronal of the year, 
With memories pure and tender 


That aye to the heart are dear. 
ISADORE BAKER. 





Go West Young Woman. 

Young men and maids in the State of Washington 
are not equalin point of numbers, so that when the 
former want to marry, they have to go or send else- 
where for wives. In ’89, the men in Washington 
were 65,281; the women 32,528, and this year the 
two-to-one ratio continues. Things will gradually 
equalize, and the present disparity will disappear as 
the State settles up and the men settle down. 


Pretty American Women. 

The editor of a leading German journal recently 
visited this country. On his return to Germany he 
said in his newspaper: ‘‘Nowhere have I seen so 
many pretty women as in America, including even 
old ladies with white hair. The native American girl, 
especially if of English or Scotch descent, is tall and 
slender, generally blonde, with regular features and 
small hands and feet. The complexion is often pale; 
rarely do they have the fresh color of the Viennese 
girl. The most beautiful girl I ever came across in 
my life I saw in Montana. She was an American of 
Spanish descent and of dazzling beauty,” 


Tuberculosis. 

After a prolonged discussion of the question of the 
contagiousness of tuberculosis, the Paris Academy of 
Medicine has adopted a resolution finding that ‘‘tuber- 
culosis is a parasitic and contagious disease. The 
microbic agent or the contagion resides especially in 
the dust produced by the dried sputa of phthisical 
subjects, and by the pus of tuberculous wounds. The 
safest measure for preventing contagion, therefore, 
consists in destroying these sputa and pus, before 
their dessiccation, by means of boiling water or fire. 
The parasite is also occasionally found in the milk of 
tuberculous cows; it is therefore prudent not to use 
any milk until it has been boiled.” The Academy 
also calls attention to the dangers arising from the 
presence of tuberculous subjects in schools, offices, 
workshops, and other places where many persons are 
gathered. 


The Thumb in Lunacy. 
A physician in charge of a well known asylum for 
the care of the insane recently said to the writer: 
**There is one infallible test either for the approach 





or the presence of lunacy. If the person whose case 
is being examined is seen to make no use of his 
thumb, if he lets it stand out at right angles from the 
hand, and employs it neither in salutation, writing, 
nor any other manual exercise, you may set it down 
as a fact that that person’s mental balance is gone. 
He or she may converse intelligently, may in every 
respect be guarding the secret of a mind diseased, 
with the utmost care and cunning, but the tell-tale 
thumb will infallibly betray the lurking madness 
which is concealed behind a plausable demeanor. 


A Clergyman’s Bold Words. 


It is a system full of inherent evils, a system that 
denies the laborer either a chance of profits or a 
chance of work. I don’t know how you live in 
Chicago, but in New York there are many who are 
denied even those three God free gifts—pure air, sun- 
shine, fresh water—and as for the ownership of the 
land, why that is a dream to them unthought of. The 
wage system is a system that diffuses poverty, makes 
a coffin of the cradle and a bier of the bed. It is time 
for us to learn no longer how to make wealth, but how 
to distribute it. We have developed in our midst a 
plutocracy and the worst possible government on 
earth. Let it not go down to our shame that we do 
not know or care to know that such facts exist and 
need reforming.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Water Telescopes. 


Water telescopes can be made of wood or tin, which 
ever you prefer, and we will describe both: The tin 
is better, because it is lighter and easier handled. 
Its manufacture is very simple. Geta tinsmith to 
make for you a funnel shaped tin horn about three 
feetlong. It should be eight or ten inches in diame- 
ter at the bottom and broad enough at the top for 
both eyes to look into. Into the bottom put a piece 
of glass, cut to fit, and maks it perfectly water-tight. 
The inside should be painted black to prevent the 
reflection of the light upon the surface of the tin. 
Around the outside of the bottom solder on several 
sinkers to offset the buoyancy of the air in the water- 
tight horn and make it easier to submerge. If it is 
not convenient to get a round piece of glass, have the 
large end made square and use a square glass. That 
is all there is of it, and when you sink your instru- 
ment down into the water and put your eyes at the 
small end you will be perfectly astonished at the 
plainness with which you will see all kinds of fish 
and water animals swimming around in a state of 
nature. 


The Car Chaser. 


My friend the ‘‘car chaser” was in town a few days 
ago from the East. He looks after lost freight cars 
for the New York Central and is traveling all over 
the country. Speaking of his business he said: ‘‘It 
is a very active one, as it calls me from Nova Scotia 
to California, and from Canada to the City of Mexico. 
There are some fifty of us thus employed and we can 
all truthfully say that we are men without a home. 
The work in the main is hard and monotonous. 
When I find a lost car or a lot of them, I notify my 
superiors and make arrangements to have them for- 
warded to some point where they can make connec- 
tions with my own road or one with which it has 
intimate relations.” 

‘Now and then,” he continued, ‘‘I have an out of 
the way experience. On one occasion, but a few 
weeks ago, I found a first-class freight car far up in 
the Michigan pine woods, and but perhaps 100 miles 
east of Duluth. The lumbermen had run it off the 
track, built it into a frame house, and had the space 
between the wheels boarded in so far as to make a 
very decent basement, They refused to yield pos- 
session, but finally compromised and let me have it 
when the season was over and they went down to 
civilized life to spend their hard earned wages. In 
Canada, one of our lost cars was taken by loggers, 
cut into halves and converted into handcars. In this 
case they had destroyed the original platform and 
most of the iron work, so that it was not worth the 





expense of restoring the wreck and bringing it back 
a thousand miles. I have several times found cars 
made into barns and Summer houses.” 


The Use of Hot Water. 


The application of hot water to the surface for the 
relief of pain is an old and well-tried remedy. The 
medical profession now universally recognize its 
value. 

At the commencement of a cold the mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils often so swells as to prevent the 
passage of air through them, and the person is com- 
pelled to breathe through his mouth. The discomfort 
may be often removed by holding the feet in quite 
hot water. Many a severe headache can be relieved 
in the same way. 

Pain in the bowels may be mitigated or removed 
by applying to them rubber bags of hot water, or 
folds of woolen cloths wrung out from water as hot 
as canbe borne. The same thing is true of faceache, 
earache and most aches and pains. 

The principle on which the relief depends is known 
as counter irritant. The pains in each case are due 
to a congested state of blood vessels. That is, the 
vessels are unduly distended with blood, and thus 
press upon and irritate the neighboring nerves. The 
hot water, by getting up an irritation at a distance, 
enlarges the capillaries in that part and thus turns 
the blood thither, relieving the pressure at the points 
of pain. 

The quantity of blood diverted, say from the head 
to the feet, by plunging the latter in hot water, may 
be seen in their exceeding redness, every one of their 
million capillaries being distended and crowded with 
blood. 





The Early Rising Humbug. 

Most of the talk about early rising is moonshine. 
The habit of turning out of bed in the middle of the 
night suits some people. Let them enjoyit. But it 
is only a folly to lay down a general rule upon the 
subject. Some men are fit for nothing all day after 
they have risen early every morning. Their energies 
are deadened, their imaginations are heavy, their 
spirits are depressed. 

It is said you can work so well in the morning. 
Some people can, but others can work best at night; 
others, again in the afternoon. Long trial and ex- 
periment form the only conclusive test upon these 
points. We all know the model man, aged eighty. 
“I invariably rise at five; I work three hours, take a 
light breakfast—namely, a cracker and a pinch of 
salt—work five hours more; never smoke, never drink 
anything but barley water, eat no dinner, and go to 
bed at six in the evening.” If anybody finds that 
donkeyfied sort of life will suit him, by all means let 
him continue it. But few people will care to live to 
eighty on these terms. 

If a man can not get all withered and crumbled up 
on easier conditions than those, it is almost as well 
that he should depart before he is a nuisance to him- 
self and a bore to everybody else. School boys and 
young people generally ought to get up early, for it 
is found that nine-tenths of them can stand it, and it 
does them goed. But let no one torture himself with 
the thought that he could have been twice as good a 
man as he is if he had risen every morning at day- 
light. The habit would kill half of us in less than 
five years. 


How to Drink Milk. 


Don’t swallow milk fast and in such big gulps. 
Jip it slowly. Take four minutes at least to finish 
that glassful, and don’t take more than a good tea- 
spoonful at one sup. When milk goes into your 
stomach it is instantly curdled. If you drink a large 
quantity at once it is curdled into one big mass, on 
the outside of which only the juices of the stomach 
can work. If you drink it in sips each little sip is 
curdled up by itself, and the whole glassful finally 
finds itself in a loose lump made up of little lumps 
through, around and among which the stomach’s 
juices may percolate and dissolve the whole speedily 
and simultaneously. Many people who like milk and 
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know its value as a strength-giver think they cannot 
use it because it gives them indigestion. Most of 
them could use it freely if they would only drink:it 
in the way I have described, or if they would, better 
still, drink it hot. Hot milk seems to lose a good 
deal of its density; you would almost think it had 
been watered, and it also seems to lose much of its 
sweetness, which is cloying to some appetites. If 
the poor only knew and appreciated the value of 
milk taken in this way, I am sure there would not be 
so much beer-drinking among them. There are 
thousands of hard-working scrubwomen, wash-women, 
factory girls, and even shop-girls, in this city, who 
drink beer with their meals because it gives a little 
stimulant to their tired bodigs, and don’t understand 
that it is only like applying a whip to a weary horse, 
instead of giving him oats. If they only knew, they 
would find in this simple draught as much real 
strength as in a barrel of beer.—New York Tribune. 


Areas of Cities. 


The city of Seattle proposes to extend its corporate 
limits so as to take in nearly everything in sight. 
The proposed boundaries, are as follows: North 
line of township twenty-five on the north, south line 
of township twenty-four on the south, center channel 
of Lake Washington on the east side of Mercer Island 
on the east, and center of Admiralty inlet on the west. 
The city with the proposed additions will be twelve 
miles in length, and will take in Ballard and Salmon 
Bay on the north, and Duwamish and the race track 
on the south. 

It will contain about 130 square miles, and be the 
largest in area of any city in the United States unless 
it be Philadelphia, which has 1291¢ square miles. 
The next in size is Peoria, Illinois, which has an 
even 100. St. Louis follows next with 6114 square 
miles; New Orleans comes next with 60. St. 
Paul has 51, Minneapolis 53, Buffalo 42, San 
Francisco 4134, New York 41, Los Angeles 40, 
Chicago 40. Boston gets along with 31 square miles 
of territory. Cincinnati supports a population of 
330,000 on 27 square miles. Brooklyn finds room for 
850,000 on 2614 square miles, and Milwaukee accom- 
modates 210,000 on 1624 square miles. The smallest 
of the large cities in the United States is Birmingham, 
Alabama, which has one square mile and 40,000 peo- 
ple. Hoboken is one-fourth of a mile larger and has 
10,000 more people. Memphis crowds 75,000 into a 
space of three square miles. Richmond, Virginia, 
has five square miles and 80,000 people. Louisville, 
with a population of 200,000, covers only 15 square 
miles. 


Ivory From Alaska. 


Geologists tell us that at one time the frozen 
tundras of Siberia and the vast steppes.of Alaska, 
where the ground never thaws at present beyond a 
couple of feet below the surface, were covered with a 
beautiful growth of plants, grass and trees. On 
these the mammoth lived and reared his young, while 
besides him, and even at war with him, primeval man 
flourished, and for all we know may have built cities 
and made some progress in the arts of civilization. 
But at one time the last grand ice drift started on its 
voyage from the realms of the pole toward the 
equator, and the life of Northern Asia and Northern 
America expired in its frozen grasp. The mammoth, 
shielded by his long hair, existed for a while, but at 
last he succumbed, sometimes so suddenly that his 
tissues had not time to decay, and to-day we find him 
standing erect in the morass where he lived and out 
of which his legs, frozen for ages, have to be chopped 
with axes. 7 

Professor Davidson, a high authority on such ques- 
tions, scouts the idea that ivory in considerable 
quantities may be taken from Alaska. But there ap- 
pears no reason for supposing that the mammoth 
abounded more on the west side of Behring Straits 
than on the eastern shore. In fact, mammoths have 
already been discovered as Professor Davidson admits, 
in portions of Alaska; and news comes that a syndi- 
cate has been formed for the purpose of procuring 
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TURN ABOUT I8 FAIR PLAY. 


Pater (severely): 


“Helen, do you attend church to slam your books around, change your position every five 


seconds, and get as much confusion and discomfort as possible into the small space of time you are confined 


there, or for the purpose of worship?” 
Helen (demurely): 
certainly didn’t sieep as soundly as usual. 


their ivory tusks, which are now of great value and 
which will undoubtedly continue to become more 
valuable as the elephant is being exterminated. For 
about a thousand years Northern Siberia has exported 
a large amount of ivory to Russia. And at present it 
is estimated that not less than a hundred pairs of 
tusks are found every twelve months and shipped to 
the tsar’s commercial centers. In fact, the miserable 
people who exist on the tundras of inhospitable 
Siberia, depend to a great extent,for their subsistence 
upon the discovery of entombed mammoths. The 
bodies of these monsters, encased in the icy shroud 
in which they have remained for thousands of years, 
are found, it is alleged, all the way from the mouth 
of the Obi to Behring Straits. . 

The wisdom of purchasing Alaska has long since 
been demonstrated, and many are those informed 
upon the subject who state that our vast territory of 
the Northwest is destined to play an important part 
in the drama of American civilization. It would, 
indeed, be a triumph should Alaska add to her pro- 
duction of fish, seals and mineral wealth that of 
considerable quantities of ivory, which many people 
believe lie buried in the ice, only waiting to be found 
and transported to the greedy market.— Philadelphia 
Press. 


Wyoming Oil Fields. 


Of the several Territories bordering upon the 
States, that of Wyoming is to-day attracting greater 
and more favorable attention and growing more 
rapidly into importance than any otlrer, and will in a 
short time place its name at the head of the great 
States of the West as the richest and most prosperous. 
The tide of immigration for years rolling westward 
over the broad prairie of Kansas, Nebraska and Da- 
kota is now sweeping into Wyoming, opening up the 
country and bringing to light such marvelous and in- 
viting agricultural and mineral resources as must 
speedily attract to them the attention of the home- 
seeker and investor everywhere. 

If there is any one of the many resources of this 





“T don’t think I was more restless than usual this morning, papa. But I noticed you. You 
I’m sorry if it was I that disturbed your slumber.” 


Territory of greater importance than another, and 
calculated to bring into immediate general notice, it 
is the immense oil deposits now being opened up. 
The country is dotted over with surface indications 
in every direction. Work of development in the Salt 
Creek and Powder River basins, in the southern part 
of Johnson County, shows the deposit to cover an 
area—in these districts alone—more than double in 
extent the entire Pennsylvania fields, and a product 
far richer than that of any other oil region known in 
the world. 

In the Powder River oil basin five wells have been 
put down to depths ranging from 100 to 500 feet and 
give a flow of from 300 to 600 barrels each, every 
twenty-four hours. These wells have only been sunk 
to the first sands. In cases where the boring has 
been continued to the second strata of oil bearing 
sands, the flow proves to be immeasurably greater 
and the quality of oil superior to the deposits of the 
first sands. 

The Bothwell, in this same district was put down 
to a depth of 1,300 feet and resulted in a flow of 
nearly 5,000 barrels per day. 

This well and in fact all the flowing wells in this 
district have been plugged, awaiting the arrival of 
railroad facilities to transport their product to 
market. 

It has been known for years that there were rich 
oil deposits all through the Territory of Wyoming, but 
their importance was not generally appreciated at the 
time of discovery on account of their being so remote 
from easy transportation to market. 

Within the past two years, however, men who 
looked forward to the time when this remarkable dis- 
trict would be opened by railroads and the oil sought 
after and come into demand, went to work. AS a 
result of their foresight and untiring efforts others 
have taken stock in what at first seemed to bea 
‘‘wildcat” venture, and now powerful companies 
with millions of dollars at their command have been 
organized and the work of actual development has 
already commenced in good faith.— Rawlins Journal. 
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PROGRESSIVE WASHINGTON. 


A moderate estimate of the population which the 
approaching federal census will give to the new State 
of Washington is 350,000. About 200,000 people 
now live west of the Cascade Mountains, in that 
State, and about 150,000 live east of that great geograph- 
ical and climatic boundary. The three chief cities of 
the State will probably return a population not far 
from the following figures: Seattle, 40,000; Tacoma, 
35,000; Spokane Falls, 25,000. Other important 
centers of population are the adjacent towns of What- 
com and Fairhaven, on Bellingham Bay, with perhaps 
7,000 people; and Walla Walla, in the great wheat 
belt, south of the Snake River, with about the same 
number. 

It is a very reasonable prediction to say that the 
census of 1900, will find 1,000,000 people in Wasb- 
ington. The State has passed through the first stages 
of her development, the stages that are slow and 
painful—the epoch of the struggles of pioneers in a 
region remote from civilization, and the succeeding 
epoch of ardent and toilsome effort to establish towns 
and build railroads and rear in a few years the entire 
framework of society—and her future progress will 
be rapid and easy. Her main highways of trade and 
travel are now opened, her towns established and her 
industries placed upon a secure footing. A period of 
speculation in real estate, which is a necessary in- 
cident of rapid growth in all new communities, is 
now drawing toa close, and one of large development 
of important resources is just beginning. We shall 
witness a marked advance, during the next decade, in 
ocean commerce, in lumbering, in mining coal, iron, 
silver and gold, in quarrying granite and marble and 
in the extension of agriculture, in this young and 
vigorous State. Enterprises will multiply which re- 
quire considerable capital and which require also, for 
success, experience in management and a close study 
of economic conditions. The mineral wealth of the 
State has barely been touched as yet. A mere begin- 
ning has been made upon the Galena silver ledges of 
the Colville and Okanogan valleys, and the recesses 
of the Cascade Mountains have scarcely been pros- 
pected at all. The large deposits of iron ore, already 
discovered, must soon serve as the basis of an exten- 
sive iron-making industry. Lumbering has long been 
a source of large revenue but the forests are so vast 
and so valuable that this industry is capaple of almost 
indefinite expansion. Hardly anything has been 
done with the fisheries, up to this time, except the 











catching of Salmon on the Columbia River. Cod and 
halibut fishing are only just beginning to attract 
attention. Agriculture has taken possession of the 
best lands, but these are by no means thickly settled 
and irrigation projects and the clearing of forests will 
constantly add to the arable area, formerly limited to 
the prairies, where there is sufficient rainfall for crops 
and where the settler had no labor to do to prepare 
the soil save to turn the virgin sod. There will be 


abundant opportunity and room for new settlers in - 


Washington for many years to come—this is evident 
from even a superficial study of the resources of the 
State. 


+ 
° 


STAND TOGETHER FOR IRRIGATION. 


It is a pity that the friends of irrigation in Con- 
gress should divide on the question of methods and 
means; yet such a division is pretty sure to grow out 
of the movement of Senator Plumb. The Kansas 
Senator has taken issue with Major Powell, Director 
of the U. S. Gsological Survey, who has hitherto had 
full control of all Governmant surveys and expendi- 
tures connected with irrigation projects. Powell’s 
plan is to go on with the present schemes of surveys 
for the establishment of a reservoir system. He 
thinks six years will be required to complete this 
work. Now, the reservoir system has no practical 
interest for the plains States. Storage reservoirs on 
a large scale cannot be created or made effective in 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas or Texas. They are 
only adapted for a mountainous country, where the 
rivers can be dammed near their sources in defiles, 
gorges or small mountain-walled basins. The plains 
States look to artesian wells as their only possible 
relief from the scourge of drouth. Senator Plumb 
proposes to permanently divorce the artesian well 
business from Major Powell’s control, and at his in- 
stance a new bureau with Col. Richard J. Hinton at 
its head has already been established in the Agri- 
cultural Department with an appropriation of $20,000. 
Col. Hinton has gone about his business with energy 
and is having an examination made, under his assist- 
ant, Col. Nettleton, of the entire artesian basin of the 
two Dakotas, from Devil’s Lake to the mouth of the 
James River, and will also carry the work into 
Nebraska. Powell does not believe that any consider- 
able areas of country can be irrigated from wells. A 
well, costing three, four or five thousand dollars will 
not, he says, furnish water enough for crops to a 
single quarter section farm, and if wells are multi- 
plied the pressure will diminish and the flow will 
finally cease. 

Senator Plumb and Col. Hinton do not fall in with 
this theory. They stand for the ardent desire of the 
western prairie States, a portion of whose areas lie in 
the semi-arid bait, to have a full test of the practic- 
ability of irrigation by wells made at the expense of 
the government. Reservoirs in the mountains of 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado and the other mountainous 
States and Territories will do them‘no good. If 
government money is to be spent on irrigation they 
insist that some of it should be spent for their benefit. 

They are right. At the same time no good can 
come from dividing the friends of irrigation into two 
hostile camps. If they all stand together they will 
have a hard job before them to convince the indiffer- 
ent and ignorant Congressmen from the East and 
South, so as to secure a majority for any bill they may 
present. The reservoir advocates should make com- 
mon cause with those who favor artesian wells. Both 
systems should be combined in one bill and an earn- 
est effort made to pass that bill at the present session 
of Congress. In two or three years the artesian well 
system can be thoroughly tested and that, too, with 
no great cost. Let a district be selected for experi- 
ment in each of the prairie States having semi-arid 
counties and a score of wells sunk in a single town- 
ship. The statistics of the flow of water, the produc- 
tion of crops and the increased value of the land re- 
claimed, will speedily settle both the scientific and the 
economic questions involved. The reservoir surveys 
in the mountain States should go forward at the 
same time, and in each of such States one reservoir 








with main canals should be built by the Government 
to serve as a model and a demonstration to encour- 
age private and corporate enterprise. 


* 


A NEW RAILROAD IN WASHINGTON. 


The latest railway project in Washington, and there 
are many of them, has the backing of the Northern 
Pacific and has, of course, something more than wind 
behind it. It is the incorporation of the Victoria, 
Crescent Bay & Chehalis Company, for building a 
line from Crescent Bay, on the Strait of Jaan de Fuca, 
through the almost unknown country west of the 
Olympic Mountains to some point on Gray’s Harbor 
near the mouth of the Chehalis River, there to con- 
nect with the N. P. lines from Tacoma and Centralia, 
already under contract. Paul Schulze is president of 
the company, T. F. Oakes is one of the trustees, and 
his son, Walter Oakes, of Tacoma, is secretary. Ex- 
plaining the objects of the road in a recent interview, 


Mr. Schulze said: 

“The object of the company is two-fold—first, to develop 
the country west of Crescent Bay and along the Olympic 
range of mountains and Gray’s Harbor, which is very 
rich in agricultural, timber and grazing resources; sec- 
ondly, to give Victoria a direct connection with the 
Northern Pacific system. We have had this scheme un- 
der consideration for nearly two years, butit was not 
feasible until the Northern Pacific had decided to build to 
Gray’s Harbor, and now that this decision has been made 
and the contract is about to be let, the time has arrived 
for connecting the Straits of Fuca with the Chehalis Val- 
ley and thus with the Northern Pacific system. The road 
is partly located; two lines are now in the field, one lo- 
cating the line from the Straits of Fuca south and the 
other one from the Chehalis River north. It is expected 
that twenty-five miles of road will be constructed during 
the present year and the whole line, about one hundred 
and fifty miles in length, within two years. Less than 
two years ago there were hardly any settlers in the region 
which this road is to traverse, but within the last twelve 
months settlers have been flocking in and practically all 
the surveyed lands have been taken up. 

“The Straits of Fuca are narrowest between Crescent 
Bay and Port Beecher and Vancouver Island, the distance 
being less than ten miles, and seventeen miles of railway 
will connect Victoria with Port Beecher, so that upon the 
completion of this road freight can be shipped to and from 
Tacoma in bulk over the Northern Pacific railroad.” 


» 
° 








WHATEVER may or may not be true in the news- 
paper reports of the co-operation of Henry Villard 
with C. P. Huntington in securing control of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, it is certain that 
this company is going to put onaline of monthly 
steamers between Tacoma and the ports of Japan and 
China. Citizens of Tacoma have given the company 
a very generous donation in the shape of water-front 
property and the Northern Pacific railroad will back 
the new enterprise strongly, securing flour and other 
freight for out-going cargoes and hauling the teas and 
silks which the steamers will bring on their return 
voyages. The new line cannot fail greatly to in- 
crease the commercial importance of Tacoma. 


” 
* 


Crop prospects are good in all parts of the North- 
west. In Minnesota and the Dakotas the Spring was 
very backward and the grain was sown unusually 
late. Abundant rainsin May gave it a good start and 
if there isa fair precipitation in June a bountifel 
harvest will follow. In Washington the outlook for 
wheat is better than for many years at thisdate. The 
crop ripens much earlier there than in the Dakotas 
and harvesting is generally pretty well advanced by 
the 10th of July. Grain shippers at Portland and 
Tacoma have already made their charters of vessels 
in anticipation of an exceptionally heavy crop. 

THE Northern Pacific’s short line to Butte, Mon- 
tana, was opened on thd 26th of May by an excursion 
from Bozeman. This new line is of great importance 
not only to Butte, but also to the Gallatin Valley, the 
extensive mining districts it opens to development 
and to the general traffic of the N. P. It leaves the 
main line of the road at Moreland, near the Three 
Forks of the Missouri and crosses the Main Divide of 
the Rockies at a low pass. A heavy traffic is assured 
from the mines along the road and from the carrying 
of farm produce from the Gallatin Valley to Butte. 
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I HAVE a friend in one of the new States of the 
Far West who has acquired large wealth while in- 
juring no one and benefiting many, and who knows 
how to use his fortune in a reasonable way. When 
he was a young, struggling lawyer in Indiana he 
married an Ohio girl of education and native force of 
character and the pair, after some years of western 
wandering, finally made their home on a quarter sec- 
tion of land in what was then one of the most remote 
frontier settlements in the United States. They were 
attracted to the spot by the beauty of a swift green 
river and the grandeur of a great waterfall, which 
they could see from their cottage porch. They 
worked hard and endured bravely the privations of 
life in the wilderness, blessed by children and cheered 
by the hope of prosperity. In time a town grew up 
at the falls of the river; the town became a city and 
the quarter-section claim, divided into lots made them 
a fortune. My friend now has a bank and on almost 
every street of the young city he can point to some- 
thing that belongs to him. He owns a newspaper, 
having positive opinions on natural politics which he 
wishes to advance and desiring to exercise a whole- 
some influence in the public affairs of his city and 
State. Acting in accord with an old neighbor and 
friend he has presented a park to the city, the land 
of which is now worth $75,000, and the two have 
erected an opera house, costing with the office- 
building of which it forms a part, not less than $350,- 
000. He has a lot reserved for a public library and it 
is said that he means to erect a library building and 
present it to the city. 


My friend and his wife have built for themselves 
and their family of five bright children a large, plain, 
substantial house, placing it in the midst of a pine 
grove of twenty acres. On one side the land slopes 
to the river and on another to a picturesge tributary 
stream. They have a large garden, a vineyard, a hot- 
house and a deer-park. From their piazzas they 
enjoy glimpses of the near city through the pines, of 
verdant stretches of prairie and of blue mountain 
tops, crowned with snow. There is not the least 
ostentation of wealth in the house but there is every 
comfort that money will buy, including such comforts 
for the mind as the new publications and a large 
library of good books. They own a model farm five 
miles out of the city, which supplies their table with 
fresh butter, eggs, vegetables and poultry and makes 
a motive for frequent drives and a fine romping place 
for the children. They go East once a year to New 
York and Washington and keep well up with the in- 
tellectual movements of the times. They care nothing 
for fashion or the usual fads and follies of the rich, 
but are still the plain, kindly hospitable pair they 
were in their days of privation and toil. 


My friend and I arranged an excursion together— 
a drive through the Potlatch Country in Northern 
Idaho, starting from the terminus of the Spokane and 
Palouse Railroad at Genesee and making a three 
days circuit by wagon, including in the route the old 
town of Lewiston, where two great rivers join, and 
bringing up on the evening of the third day at the 
point of departure. So we made a pleasant afternoon 
run of a little more than a hundred miles by rail 
through the ridged and hilly prairies of the Palouse 
Country, green with the new wheat and the new 
grass and spangled with the gold of the wild sun- 
flowers. We passed several little new towns, all 
thriving in a quiet way on the trade of the farmers. 





The train halted for supper at Pullman, where I 
noticed that Landlord True’s little blue hotel of two 
years ago has grown into a big green hotel with a tall 
tower. It was dark and rainy when we reached 
Genesee, a village of four or five hundred people, and 
we stumbled through the streets, following the flicker- 
ing guiding star lantern of the hotel pilots, who made 
much better time loaded with our grips than we ven- 
tured to do in our light marching order. The hotel 
proved to be a brand-new affair, gaily papered within 
and gaily painted without. The old tavern had 
burned down lately and the landlady assured us that 
the bed-bugs were all burned up with it. My friend, 
whom long experience with country hotels had taught 
what is usually to be expected in their beds, heaved 
a sigh of relief and proposed to retire at once. He 
went off with his candle and after watching the 
poker-players in the bar room for half an hour I fol- 
lowed his example. 


WE were up at six and at seven were on the road 
in a top buggy, very narrow in its upper works and 
very broad in its running gear, drawn by a pair of 
stout horses, whose numerous brands showed more 
than one change of ownership. The nigh hind- 
quarter of the off-horse was so marked and scarred 
that it resembled an old map of the seat of war. A 
group of men assembled to see us off, including the 
editor of the Advertiser, who said if we saw any 
chance to start a paper over in the Potlatch Country 
he would like to know of it. Our road ran eastward, 
up hill and down, through a beautiful and fertile re- 
gion, fairly-well settled by thrifty farmers. Nearly 
every farm has a small orchard of apple, cherry and 
peach trees. The country became more broken as we 
advanced, the small streams running in deep ravines, 
on the steep slopes of which stood scattered pines. 
The road would drop down into a ravine, between 
thickets of thorn-apple, service-berry and choke- 
cherry bushes, and would then mount to a broad 
plateau, covered with wheat fields. We crossed the 
Little Potlatch Creek, and ascending to Fix’s Ridge 
could follow with the eye the course of the stream for 
a few miles, the canyon becoming deeper and deeper 
until its narrow floor was fully fifteen hundred feet 
below the level of the prairies. We halted two 
mounted Indians to inquire about the road—fine stal- 
wart fellows, wrapped in scarlet blankets and wearing 
feathers on their grey felt hats. One of them 
answered our barbaric ‘‘how!’’ with a civilized ‘“‘good 
morning,” and talked English without much trouble. 
From a high point on the ridge we could see far east- 
ward across the broad green tableland of the Big 
Potlatch Prairie to the mountains that feed the north- 
ern affluents of the Clearwater River. 


AT noon our road began to drop down with alarm- 
ing suddenness, by steep, zig zags on the precipitous 
green side of an enormous gorge. Far in the depths 
below us we could see the gleaming thread of a little 
river, fringed with pines. The turf on the opposite 
wall of the canon was ribbed with brown volcanic 
rock. A little cluster of houses 2,000 feet down was 
Juliaetta, the only town now existing on the Pot- 
latch. When we were safely down at last, after 
much pushing on the brake and tugging on the reins 
and many cautionary remarks to the trustworthy 
team, we found Juliaetta to be a pretty village with 
orchards at either end and a score of buildings in the 
center, including a flouring mill, a store, a tavern, a 
saloon, a blacksmith shop and printing office. We 
called on the editor after dinner, and found him to 
be a good-looking, witty young man from Iowa. The 
name of his paper is the Juliaetta Gem and its motto 
is ‘‘Grasp all that’s in Sight and Rustle for More.” 
My friend remarked that from a casual view of the 
surroundings he thought that the editor did more 
rustling than grasping. The printing office was an 
unpainted shanty, the outfit very limited and the 
force restricted to the editor anda small boy. A bed- 
room was partitioned off in one corner. It had a neat 
bachelor look—its walls of rough boards covered with 
gay paper and decorated with cigarette photographs 





of famous actresses. A rifle and revolver were sus- 
pended to the door-post. The Gem is a lively and 
rather personal sheet and these conspicuous news- 
papers are no doubt intended to exert a restraining 
moral influence on indignant readers who call at the 
office with the object of expostulating with the editor. 
We were shown in an album the portraits of Julia 
and Etta Snyder, the young ladies whose names 
were joined by their father, an original settler, to 
form a title for the town. The editor also called 
attention to the photo of his ‘best Sunday girl,” 
whom he had left back in Iowa and who had already, 
he feared, found consolation for his absence in the 
attentions of another young man. 


Tue Potlatch Country is a high table-land where 
the streams all run in deep, narrow gorges from 1,500 
to 2,000 feet below the general level. These streams 
are the Potlatch River and its tributaries, the Little 
Potlatch, the Middle Potlatch, Bear Creek, Pine 
Creek, Cedar Creek and others. The plateau between 
the gorges are called ridges—Fix Ridge, American 
Ridge, Bear Ridge, Texas Ridge, Big Potlatch Ridge, 
ete. The soil is highly fertile and the climate is ex- 
cellent for fruit culture. Apples do as weil asin 
Michigan and peaches escape the frost about as often 
in a series of years as in New Jersey. I have no- 
where seen thriftier young orchards than those both 
on the ridges and in the narrow valleys. Asa grain- 
growing region, for wheat, barley, oats and flax, this 
Potlatch Country cannot be surpassed. No wonder, 
then, that the land is all claimed in advance of the 
building of a railroad to take the farmers products to 
market. The railroad, now under construction, 
branches from the Spokane and Palouse road, runs 
eastward to Moscow, thence southeast and south down 
Bear Creek and the Potlatch to the Clearwater, and 
then turns west and follows the Clearwater to the 
Snake at Lewiston. Its length is seventy-two miles, 
and it will in time make of the whole Potlatch 
Country a thickly settled region of small farmers and 
fruit-growers, shipping their products to Spokane 
Falls, about 150 miles distant. The streams all head 
in well-timbered mountains, where there is white 
pine, as well as the universal bull pine; fuel and 
lumber are close at hand for all the farmers, there are 
prospects of coal and silver ore has been found in the 
mountains. All desirable conditions exist for making 
this an exceptionally prosperous district. 


Six miles up the gorge from Juliaetta is the new 
town of Kendrick, just coming into existence at the 
junction of Bear Creek with the Potlatch River. I 
suggested the new name for this place a few weeks 
ago in conversation with one of the owners of the 
ground, and I found, on visiting it that the old name 
of Latah City, duplicating that of a town not far off 
in Washington, had already been dropped and the 
new name, that of the Chief Engineer of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, had gained general currency 
throughout the region. We drove to Kendrick over 
a road as bad as it is picturesque, now rattling over 
the stones on the river bottom, shaded by blossoming 
boughs of thorn-apples and wild cherry and by the 
tall pines and cotton woods, and now climbing over 
the shoulders of the mountain and looking down 
from the dizzy heights of precipices. Roses and sun- 
flowers scented the air and a multitude of blue, yel- 
low and purple blooms made almost continuous flower 
beds of the waysides. Most graceful of all the 
flowering plants at this season is the camas, with its 
tall, supple stem and its pannicle of light blue, bell- 
shaped blossoms. At Kendrick we found a store, a 
stable, a big tent and three houses. Surveyors had 
just finished platting the new town and the day 
before there had been a sale of lots. There were a 
dozen men lounging in the store and discussing the 
prospects of the place. They showed us where the 
hotel would be built and where the depot would 
stand and they explained how the farmers on the 
ridges would come down here to sell their products and 
buy goods, as the nearest and most accessible point. 
‘In fact,” said one, ‘Kendrick has more good country 
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necessarily tributary to it than any new town I ever 
saw.” One showed specimens of silver ore mined 
eighteen miles distant in the mountains, another 
spoke of the neighboring white pine belt and all had 
much to say as to the superb grain and fruit country 
close at hand. We were convinced before leaving 
that a good business place would speedily grow up 
here, and wishing Kendrick and its founders and 
boomers good luck, drove back to Juliaetta to find 
lodgings for the night, declining the hospitality of 
two citizens who offered to give us their bed and sleep 
in the hay-mow. 

EvERYBOpY in Juliaetta appeared to go to bed at 
dark. The store was closed and the only light to be 
seen from the hotel was a feeble ray from the back- 
window by the saloon. My traveling companion and 
I were so hard pressed for some way of passing the 
evening that we actually fell to discussing the tariff 
and were glad when nine o’clock afforded the earliest 
reasonable excuse for seeking sleep. Regular break- 
fast time in the little tavern was six o’clock and at 
seven we were on wheels again and driving along a 
beautiful ravine road, following the Potlatch down to 
the Clearwater. After the first two miles the country 
was Indian Reservation, and we passed many little 
Indian farms on the bottoms along the river—com- 
fortable log houses, log barns, fields of grain fenced 
with barbed wire, and even a few attempts at 
orchards. Near every house stood the smoke-discolored 
tepee, still preferred as a Summer dwelling, and on 
two or three farms which had good barns no other 
dwelling than the tepee was visible. It was camas 
gathering time and quantities of this edible root were 
drying upon blankets near almost every tepee. ‘‘Why 
should not the camas be cultivated and improved, and 
introduced to civilization as a garden vegetable?” 
asked my companion. “I believe I'll try what can 
be done with it in my garden. Perhaps I am des- 
tined to be a benefactor of civilized man—doing for 
the camas what Sir Walter Raleigh did for the potato.” 
These Indians are Nez Perces and their big reserva- 
tion in Idaho, lying on both sides of the Clearwater, 


is now in process of allotment, a lady named Miss. 


Fletcher having been sent out from Washington by 
the Interior Department to assign the separate hold- 
ings to the Indians and the white men who have 
married squaws and are legally Indians. When this 
work is completed the remaining land—and there 
will be a great deal of it—will be sold to actual set- 
tlers. A white population of several thousand souls 
will then be brought at once upon the reservation, 
greatly to the benefit of the neighboring towns of 
Lewiston, Genesee and Juliaetta. 





Tue Clearwater, which we reached in an hour, isa 
superb big river, as wide as the Ohio at Cincinnati, 
and flowing with a mighty current in a very deep 
and narrow valley. The hills rise abruptly to heights 
of from one to two thousand feet above the stream, 
and at their tops the country stretches off in rolling 
plains—on the south to Craig’s Mountain and on the 
north for a hundred miles of fertile prairie to the 
timber belt south of Spokane Falls. Mounted In- 
dians met us on the road and we saw Indian women 
in canoes fishing. We passed, on the opposite side 
of the river, the pretty, shaded village-like group of 
white buildings comprising the Nez Perce Agency. 
We crossed the Clearwater by a current ferry, and, 
once out of the reservation drove for six miles through 
a narrow strip of farms and orchards lying between 
the rapid river and the steep hills to the quaint, 
shabby and sleepy old town of Lewiston, which can 
boast of the finest avenue of Lombardy poplars to be 
found in America. The shabbiness of the place is 
almost ‘hidden by the luxuriant foliage and is nowhere 
offensive to the eye. You hardly notice that the 
stores are mostly little one-story affairs built thirty 
years ago, so grateful to the sight are the solid walls 
of poplars, the orchards, the lilac bushes and the 
broad, densely shaded lawns in front of the dwel- 
lings. Big Chinese wheels turned by the current ot 
a canal wholly hidden in verdure, lift the water in 





small tin buckets and pour it into the troughs that 
feed the irrigating ditches. There are two fairly 
comfortable hotels, two large brick store buildings, a 
new and imposing court house, a three-story school- 
house, three diminutive churches, one long unfinished, 
many cozy dwellings hiding behind screens of 
foliage, and no end of odd and dilapidated old 
structures. 


SoMNOLENT Lewiston is waking up, however. It 
will soon be the terminus of a railroad from Spokane 
Falls, and those avant couriers of prosperity, the real 
estate agents, have already hung out their signs. 
Everybody is dreaming of wealth to be made by sel- 
ling lots and acres that could scarcely be given away 
a few months ago. The semi-weekly steamboat 
from down Snake River is to be supplanted by the 
daily train from the busy young metropolis of East- 
ern Washington. New life will soon flow into the 
old town and this haunt of ancient peace, as drowsy 
as an oasis in the deserts of Arabia Felix, will be- 
come bustling, modern, prosperous and common- 
place. People will make money raising fruits and 
early vegetables and shipping them to the markets of 
Spokane Falls, Helena and Butte and their good for- 
tune will give the town a great impetus. Probably 
its fifteen hundred inhabitants will be five thousand 
in three or four years. 

To reach the plateau north of the Snake and 
Clearwater valleys a zig-zag road must be climbed for 
an hour. It clings to the brown slopes of a pre- 
cipitous mountain. When youare at the top, instead 
of a mountain summit, as you might well expect to 
find, a verdant, rolling prairie stretches out before 
you, spangled with flowers and dotted with orchards 
and farmsteads. ‘The general level of this prairie is 
2,000 feet higher than that of the valleys below. 
Its temperature in Winter is from twenty to thirty 
degrees colder. The dweller on this high plain has 
only to go down to Lewiston in Winter to experience 
as great a change of climate as a St. Paul man would 
find in the same season by traveling from his city to 
St. Louis. In Summer the difference is almost as 
great. From the California-like warmth of the val- 
leys one mounts to a region of cool stimulating air 
and fresh breezes blowing from the mountains. In 
early Spring one can stand in the snow on the bank 
of the plateau and look down on the peach trees and 
the cherry trees in bloom in the orchards of Lewiston, 
We drove to Genesee through a persistent rain, pass- 
ing for six or seven miles across beautiful, blossom- 
ing prairies, entirely vacant, because belonging to 
the Indians, but soon to be turned into wheat fields 
by the opening of the Nez Perce Reservation. 


*@- 


EXPLORING ALASKA. 





Three men have left New York to go through the 
unexplored parts of Alaska. They are Alfred B, 
Shantz, a newspaper man; D. H. Wells and E. G. 
Glove. W.J. Arkell and Russell B. Harrison are send- 
ing out this exploring expedition, and the government 
will lend all the aid in its power to the men. From 
New York the men will proceed to Port Townsend, 
where all the arrangements for the long and danger- 
ous journey will be completed. The United States 
government steamer Patterson will convey the party 
to Juneau. There they will take canoes and travel 
through Lynn Channel to Caipah River and from 
there to Chilkat Pass. There the party will start out 
on a long journey, on foot, of 600 miles to Copper 
River. None of this region has ever been explored 
by white men. Mt. St. Elias, which is estimated to 
be 17,000 feet above the sea level, will be scaled to 
determine if it is of voleanic nature. The steamer 
Patterson has been commissioned to wait at the 
junction of the ocean and Copper River until 1891 
for the party. The main object of the trip is to 
ascertain positively the truth or fallacy of the belief 
that immense deposits of copper are to be found along 
the coast of Copper River. 





POTATOES AND POLITICS. 


Referring to the Review’s statement that a cargo of 
eleven carloads of potatoes had been shipped from 
Wisconsin for Spokane Falls, the Davenport Times 
states that this is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The editor asserts that the soil of Lincoln County is 
capable of producing from 600 to 700 bushels of po- 
tatoes to the acre, and from this well established 
truth the argument is advanced that Spokane Falls 
should not be compelled to ship its potato supply a 
distance of 2,000 miles or more. 

This is very true, but Spokane Falls is powerless to 
provide a remedy. ‘This city is the wholesaling sup- 
ply point for a great mining region, besides having a 
large population of its own to maintain. Since the 
potato is accepted as a necessary staple, the market 
must be supplied at any cost, even if it becomes 
necessary to ship from Ireland. 

The Spokane commission® merchants and dealers 
generally would greatly prefer to purchase their sup- 
plies in the Big Bend, the Palouse or Colville country, 
or even from the islands of Puget Sound, if a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained. That it can not be ob- 
tained is not the fault of either the soil or the climate. 
The largest and the finest flavored tubers that have 
ever been produced in any time or clime may be 
raised here, and at a cost far below that incurred in 
some of the States farther east. This is true, also, 
of all other vegetables, fruits, fowls and meats, and 
yet there is continually a scarcity, and prices are 
unreasonably high, on account of the necessity of 
shipments from a great distance, at exhorbitant 
freight rates. 

This is not the fault of the people occupying the 
lands, for they are doing all in their power to supply 
the market. The cause, therefore, of this source of 
constant complaint is that so far there are not suffi- 
cient numbers of enterprising farmers in this country, 
and consequently the product is not adequate to the 
demand. 

If some of the political croakers who are lounging 
around bar-rooms, seeking to reform the politics of 
the country, could be induced to scatter out upon the 
fertile fields of Washington and assist the husband- 
men in raising potatoes, bunch grass steers, Plym- 
outh Rock chickens, asparagus, celery, tomatoes, 
apples, apricots and other fruits of the soil, they 
would add materially to their own comfort and that 
of the industrious people who have come to this. 
country with the honest motive of establishing homes. 

Then there would be abundance of potatoes and all 
other products of the farm for the industrious me- 


chanics and miners and other non-producers of that 
class of commodities, and at the same time the ex- 
hilaration obtained by exercise in the pure air, laden 
with the perfume of flowers, would have a salutary 
effect on the croaker’s mind and he would speedily 
realize that farming is more profitable and pleasant 
than the pursuit of the political agitation industry.— 
Spokane Falls Review. 





MOVING WEST. 


The migration of Eastern industries westward is 
significant, of course, but it ought not to be viewed 
from the trans-Allegheny standpoint with the evident 
alarm itis. It should be kept in mind that industry 
distributes itself with population, and since the latter 
is becoming more dense in the West with each passing 
year, its accompaniments of manufacture and mining, 
as well as those expressive of agricultural develop- 
ment, obtrude themselves upon the view. Such 
‘*phases,” so called, are not exceptional, but have 
been remarked ever since the labor of converting the 
West from wilderness and savagery into an -abode of 


peace and the arts, began. Possibly the movement 
bodily of industries hither has been rarely, if ever, as 
large as now; but in fragments and parts—in all the 
elements necessary to the make-up of competitive 
western manufacture—the vast basin of the Missis- 
sippi has been surely and rapidly gaining in all these 
years agone. Mayhaps its accretions have not been 
visible at all times through the blue smoke veiling the 
summit of the Alleghanies, but they have been none 
the less positive and potential on that account —St. 
Louis Age of Steel. 
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THE NEW STATE OF MONTANA 
AND ITS CAPITAL CITY. 


BY. E. V. SMALLEY. 


Montana is one of the most prosperous States of 
the Union. I believe that the statistics of the next 
census will show that it produces more wealth an- 
nually per capita of its population than any other 
State. It digs from its mountains $35,000,000 yearly 
of gold, silver, lead and copper. It mines over 3,000 
tons of bituminous coal everyday. It sends thousands 
of cattle and sheep to Eastern markets and is prob- 
ably the greatest wool-producing State in proportion 
to its population. It breeds horses that are famous 
for their speed, symmetry and endurance. It sup- 
plies itself with lumber from its own forests of pine, 
spruce and cedar. In its valleys, irrigated by copious 
streams fed by mountain springs and rivers, heavy 
crops of grains, vegetables and forage are grown. 
The farmers are so well-off that an Eastern mortgage 
loan company has been publishing the most per- 
suasive advertisements in the newspapers for a year 








who are looking for a chance to do something, but 
don’t know exactly what. Everybody is settled, busy 
and prosperous and the new-comers fit at once into 
avocations nowhere overcrowded. The old settlers 
still keep the lead in most places in the main lines 
of business and it is their money, more than new 
capital from the outside that is developing the new 
enterprises and building up the towns, The new set- 
tler must not think he is coming to a community 
which will be eager to send him to the legislature or 
to put him in charge of a mine ora bank. Many of 
these Montanians have been here a quarter of a cen- 
tury. When they crossed the plains as young men 
they were from the flower of our Eastern youth— 
courageous, energetic, capable, educated young fel- 
lows, full of ambition and enterprise. To-day they are 
the old-timers—grey, but still vigorous, and they are 
the successful men in the lead of affairs—the men 
who control the banks, the mines, the big ranches 
and the politics of the State. 

Don’t infer from this that there are no good open- 
ings for new men. I only mean to say that Montana 
is a well-organized community in its business and 





history of the middle belt of country will be repeated 
here in the North. After the first Pacific Railroad 
was built there was a great movement to California. 
People wire bent on going through to the Coast. It 
was not till several years had elapsed that the rapid 
development of Colorado began. Now Montana has 
greater resources than Colorado. She has far greater 
mineral wealth; she has better grass and a larger 
area of grazing lands; she has at least three times as 
much good valley land available for farming by irri- 
gation; she has more lumber and morecoal. In time 
she will be at least twice as populous as Colorado and 
she will make of Helena, her capital, a larger city 
than Denver. 

Montana is essentially a mountain State. Even on 
the great bunch grass plains of the East, where cow- 
boys and sheep-herders roam with their flocks and 
herds, there is very little country where you cannot 
see a mountain range on the horizon. Detached 
groups of the Rockies—the Big Horn Mountains, the 
Moccasin Mountains, the Sweet Grass Hills, the Big 
Snowies, the Little Rockies, and others stand out 
upon the plains, far from the lofty ranges of the 





past trying to convince them that they really ought 
to borrow a little money. 

The Federal census this year will probably report 
about 275,000 people in Montana. This is a very 
scant population for an area of country 700 miles 
long by 300 broad. At the advent of the Northern 
Pacific railroad in 1882-3 there were only about 
75,000 inhabitants in the Territory. The increase 
since then has gone on-steadily, year by year, with at 
no time a sudden or large movement of immigration. 
The heavy tide of migratory people, seeking new 
western homes, flows clear across the continent and 
floods the shores of Puget Sound with eager, specula- 
tive multitudes, who drift about here and there for 
some weeks and finally, for the most part, find their 
opportunities in the rapid growth of the new Pacific 
Coast State of Washington. These people barely 
glance at the fertile valleys and ore-seamed moun- 
tains of Montana as they pass through on the trains. 
The new settlers in Montana are nearly all people 
who know where they are going, what they will find 
and what they are going to do when they start. You 
rarely meet men in the hotels of the Montana towns 





social life, with able men, seasoned by long ex- 
perience, possessed of capital, knowing their State 
thoroughly and loving it heartily, everywhere the 
front of the larger enterprises. ‘There are, in fact, 
attractive opportunities here for men of small means 
and men of large means; yes, even for the man of 
no means who has only his labor to sell, if he be 
faithful and industrious—opportunities to develop 
minés, to open ranches to construct irrigation ditches, 
to establish factories and to help build up the towns. 
If Montana were a boom State, as Colorado was back 
in the seventies, she would already have a population 
of half a million. She now produces more wealth of 
precious metals than Colorado, but there has never 
been a rush of eastern capitalists and speculators to 
her mines. They have been developed gradually by 
her own people, and mostof the money made in them 
has remained at home. 

The boom will no doubt come here some time. No 
region in the West has ever wholly escaped the con- 
tagion of speculation. When Washington is pretty 
well filled up Montana will become the favorite field 
for immigration and speculative enterprises. The 





HELENA.—STATE CAPIIOL AND COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 


great Continental Divide. In all of Central and 
Western Montana you are everywhere encompassed 
by mountains. The highest peaks are 10,000 feet 
above the sea level and carry eternal snows. Browns 
and greys are the dominant colors in all the landscapes, 
both on mountain slopes and in the valleys, for only 
in May and June does a brief flush of green come 
upon the face of nature. The young grass soon 
cures in the dry air under the warmth of the long, 
sunny, cloudless days. 

Montana is a'so a land of many streams. The 
great rivers of ths continent, the Columbia, the 
Colorado and the Missouri, rise in her mountains. 
From every gorge leaps a bright, pure rivulet. The 
lines of the water-courses across the valleys and 
plains are marked by belts of cotton-woods and wil- 
lows, like green scarfs flung across the brown land. 
The landscapes look rather somber at first to eyes 
accustomed to the uniform green hue of regions of 
abundant rainfall, but they soon grow upon you and 
reveal a peculiar beauty of subdued colors, and the 
grandeur of magnificent mountain back-grounds and 
wide sweeps of vision. 
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HELENA.—VIEW LOOKING UP MAIN STREET. 
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The railroad systems of Montana are operated by 
three very strong corporations. Most important of 
these in its influence on the growth of the State as 
well as in its mileage and the number of important 
towns it reaches, is the Northern Pacific, whose main 
line traverses the entire State for its greatest length, 
from southeast to northwest. The policy of this com- 
pany is to steadily construct branch lines to feed the 
main road, and every year it builds a good deal of 
new track in Montana—to coal mines, to gold and 
silver mines, to farming valleys and to towns not 
hitherto reached. Its main line in Montana is about 
650 miles long and its branches in the State aggre- 
gate nearly 300 miles. The chief towns on this 
system are Helena, Butte, Bozeman, Livingston, 
Miles City, Glendive, Marysville, Townsend, Wickes, 
Boulder, Missoula and Phillipsburg. The Northern 
Pacific has eastern terminals at Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Ashland, and 
western terminals at Tacoma, Seattle and Portland. 

The Great Northern, beginning at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Daluth, runs through Northern Montana 
to Fort Benton, Great Falls, Helena and Butte. It is 
now surveying for a line westward from Great Falls 
over the Rocky Mountains to Spokane Falls and 
thence to some point not yet selected on the tide 
water of the Pacific. 

The Union Pacific, by its Utah Northern branch, 





EX-GOV. B. PLATT CARPENTER, OF MONTANA. 


penetrates Southwestern Montana as far as Butte 
and Anaconda, and has a number of extensions pro- 
jected. 

The Montana Union is owned jointly by the North- 
ern and Union Pacific companies and runs from 
Butte to Anaconda and Garrison. 

Among the Montana towns Helena is easily pre- 
eminent as the center of trade, finance, railroading 
and of political and social life. Its population is 
about 25,000. Butte, often described as the greatest 
mining camp on earth, has, with its outlying suburbs, 
a population of not far from 30,000 and is a wonder- 
ful hive of industry, the mountains beneath being 
honey-combed with mining shafts and galleries and 
the skies above darkened with the smoke of reduction 
works. Missoula, the third town in the State, popula- 
tion 5,000, prospers by farming, lumbering and min- 
ing. Great Falls, just above the series of rapids and 
cataracts of the Missouri River, has perhaps 4,000 in- 
habitants, with coal and silver mines back of it, a big 
smelter, and grazing lands in all directions. Ana- 
conda ranks equal with Great Falls and lives chiefly 
on the enormous smelting and concentrating plant of 
the Anaconda Company, which employs an army of 
men. Bozeman, the prettiest town in the State, is 
sustained by highly productive farming valleys and 





GOV. JOSEPH K. TOOLE, OF MONTANA. 


counts nearly 3,500 people. The Yellowstone Valley 
towns are Livingston, Billings and Miles City, with 
about 1,500 inhabitants each and Glendive with 1,000. 
On the Missouri, at the head of navigation, is Fort 
Benton, an old trading town of 1,200 souls. Other 
towns worth noting are Dillon, on the Utah Northern 
Railroad, a pleasant shady place of 1,000 inhabitants; 
Townsend, on the Upper Missouri River, 500; Vir- 
ginia City, where the first placer mines were dis- 
covered in Alder Gulch, 500; Boulder, a mining and 
farming center, 500; Marysville, the town of the great 
Drum Lummen mill, 500; and Wickes, a smelting vil- 
lage of about 800 inhabitants. 

I have spoken of Helena as pre-eminent among the 
Montana towns. It is a true capital in a business 
and social as well as in a political sense. Its inter- 
ests in mining and smelting, in mercantile affairs and 
in banking, in stock raising and in transportation 
reach over the whole State, and it grows in exact 
ratio with the growth of the State. In Helena live 
the rich men who want to enjoy their fortunes with- 
out leaving their beloved mountains. Into the Helena 
banks pours the surplus capital from all parts of 
Montana and here are organized the large projects 
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EX-GOV. SAMUEL T. HAUSER, OF MONTANA. 


for new mining enterprises. The aggregate deposits 
in the four national banks are over $7,000,000, an enor- 
mous sum for acity of Helena’s population. Business 
and pleasure travel center here. Look into the registers 
the hotels—the Helena, the Broadwater, the Grand 
Central, the Cosmopolitan, the Merchants, and the In- 
ternational and you will find the names of people 
from every town and county in the State. Go into 
the assay office and you will learn that the ingots of 
gold and silver shown you are the product of mines 
far and near. The stores of the merchants will sur- 
prise you by the magnitude of their stocks, the wide 
extent of their trade and the high class of the goods 
they sell. Nothing is too expensive to sell to people 
who dig money from the rocks and the dirt. 

Manufacturing plays but a small part as yet in the 
general business of Helena, but important beginnings 
have been made outside of the big smelting enter- 
prise. Lumber is worked for building and finishing, 
granite and red sandstone are quarried for building 
uses, brick and sewer pipe are extensively manu- 
factured and machinery and castings are made for 
mills and mines. Excellent white marble is found 
near Helena and will serve in time as the basis of a 
large industry. 

The great industry on which Helena and indeed, 
nearly all Montana thrives, is mining for placer gold 





EX-GOV. PRESTON H. LESLIE, OF MONTANA. 


and for the ores of gold and silver found in combination 
with copper and lead. Mining and manufacturing are 
so closely allied that they can hardly be treated as 
separate industrial pursuits, for at all important 
mines there are large manufacturing plants for 
reducing the ores by extracting from them a large 
part of the base matter, or crushing the rock to 
powder and obtaining the gold by amalgamating with 
quicksilver, or for smelting and fluxing. To dig the 
ores from the mountain sides, with the help of blast- 
ing powder or dynamite cartridges, is but the first 
step in mining. The other processes are essentially 
of a manufacturing nature and employ large numbers 
of skilled and unskilled workmen. The smaller 
mines ship their crude ores te immense smelting and 
reduction works, located at Helena, at Wickes, at 
Butte, at Anaconda and at Great Falls; most of the 
larger ones have their own mills and works. The 
smelting and reduction companies buy ores just as a 
flouring mill buys wheat, carefully sampling each lot 
offered to ascertain how much gold and silver it con- 
tains and combining different kinds of ores to obtain 
the most economical results in the milling or smelting 
processes. The number of men now employed in 
mining in Montana is variously estimated at from 25,- 
000 to 40,000. 
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The common opinion even in the 
mining districts is that placer mining 
is practically a thing of the past; yet 
Professor Swallow, the most eminen 
authority on the subject in the State, 
says that more placer gold was ob- 
tained last year in Montana than in 
any previous year. The rich placers 
were long ago worked out and the 
days of ‘‘stampedes” and “rich strikes” 
belong to the early romantic period of 
the log cabin, the spade and the ‘‘rock- 
er,” and the gulches swarming with 
eager diggers, working two by two on 
the ‘‘me and my pard” plan. Now 
the placer mines are large area of au- 
riferous gravel and clay washed sys- 
tematically with powerful hydraulic 
appliances and owned by stock com- 
panies. This form of mining is so 
constantly increasing in importance 
and the extent of the known aurifer- 
ous ground is so great that no limit 
can yet be placed upon its duration. 
The question is everywhere one of 
water rather than of gold-bearing ma- 
terial and capital and engineering skill 
are bringing water upon fields where 
a few years ago no one thought placer 
mining at all practicable. 

Neither can any limit be set to the 
growth of the quartz mining industry. 
The many ranges and spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains in Montana are 
seamed with metalliferous rock. Hun- 
dreds of good prospects remain to be 
developed and some of them will no 
doubt prove to be as good mines as 


any now worked. There will be hun- ~ 


dreds of new discoveries. The busi- 
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ness of searching for paying leads and 

developing them will go on for gene- 
rations and the State’s output of gold, 

silver, copper and lead will increase 
year by year for an indefinite period. 

In quartz mining the main question, 

after a promising lead has been struck, 

is one of transportation. It does not 
pay to wagon low grade ores very far. 

As the railway system of Montana is 
extended the quartz mining industry 
is developed. A peculiarly rich mine, 

like the Drum Lummon, or the Elk- 
horn, or the Jay Gould, is opened at a 
distance from a railroad. In a short 
time it attracts a branch road by the 
amount of traffic it offers. Then other 
mines of less value in the vicinity are 
opened and in a short time the little 
branch road has developed a new 
mining district. The Northern Pa- 
cific branches from Helena to Rimini, 
Marysville, Boulder and Pony and the 
Great Northern lines to Marysville and 
Butte are instances in point. The 
time will come when almost every 
little valley in the Rockies will have a 
railroad and will be alive with mining 
activity. Thegreat fortunes in Helena 
have been made from mining and 
almost every business man in the city, 
no matter what his regular vocation 
may be, has some stake in a mine. 
Samples of ores are shown in the 
hotels and in big show cases in the 
banks. If you go to a doctor for a 
prescription or to a lawyer for advice 
you amuse yourself looking over the 
chunks of gold or silver bearing rock 
in the outer office while waiting your 
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turn. Even the bibulous people in the bar rooms dis- 
cuss mineral specimens between drinks. Mining has 
made Helena what it is to-day, the richest town of its 
population in the United States and mining will ad- 
vance it to a city at least as large as Denver. Shrewd 
men in Denver believe this and a Denver syndicate is 
now buying heavily of Helena real estate. Every- 
thing in Colorado that has made of Denver a city of 
80,000 people exists in Montana in the region natu- 
rally tributary to Helena. 

A few words in conclusion about Helena business 
men and business structures. The new blocks on 
Main Street, and particularly the Power Block, the 
Atlas Block, the Bailey Block, the Gold Block, the 
First National Bank and the Merchants’ National 
Bank are so solid in their construction, so handsome 
in their architecture and so modern in their appoint- 
ments that they would attract attention in any large 
Eastern city. There is no speculative building; the 
new edifices barely keep pace with the growing needs 
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of the city. The chief characteristic of Helena busi- 
ness men is their conservatism.. Most of the mercan- 
tile houses are strong and old. Failures are very 
rare. You see the old names on the stores year after 
year. Stocks are large and much of ‘the retail busi- 
ness has a semi-wholesale character, derived from the 
constant filling of large orders for mining camps and 
cattle ranches. The real estate men are not a drift- 
ing class, as in many new and speculative towns, but 
are men of solid means with offices that look like 
banks. The bar is a notably able one and is often 
called upon to handle important mining cases in- 
volving large fortunes. A successful Helena lawyer 
must know all about mining laws and ‘precedents, 
water-rights and irrigation. statutes and decisions, 
and the written and unwritten laws. of the stock-. 
ranges. ‘The railroad interests of Helena are of great 
importance. The city is headquarters for the Weer 


ern Division of the Northern Pacific ; tor: 
, ‘iiany.a man on the road to fame, for fame in these 


the Montana Central Divisions of the @ 
Railway. Branches of the main line of the former runs 


through Helena from east to west and branches run 
to the mining towns of Marysville, Rimini, Wickes 
and Boulder, and the main line of the latter reaches 
Helena on its way to Butte and throws off a branch 
to Marysville. The Northern Pacific is now building 
aroad to the Pony and Red Bluff mining districts 
which will be valuable to the trade of Helena and 
will soon build to the Castle mining district and 
bring the ores of that newly developed camp to the 
Helena smelters. 





HELENA---SCENIC, HISTORIC AND SOCIAL. 


Helen of Troy was beautiful; so is her namesake, 
Helena of Montana, as’ she lies smiling in her sunny 
valley, the sweeping folds of her green gown brocaded 
with flowers of many hues and confined by a ‘‘Belt” 
of magnificent mountains, rich with precious metals 
and jewels too, a gleaming ribbon of a creek flowing 








from neck to feet. Over the Greek Helen men 








HELENA.—A VIEW IN THE ‘‘WEST END.” 


struggled and fought, bore privation, parted with 
honor, even died, yet was her beauty their only guer- 
don; her heart was of ashes. For Helena, men also 
worked, denied themselves, suffered, aye, and sinned, 
but found in her a heart of gold. They sought it 
long but success.came finally in Last Chance gulch, 
where most of us find our opportunities, by the way. 

Coming from the East, after passing the monoton- 
ons prairies of Dakota, the beauty and grandeur of 


the seenery along.the Northern Pacific among -the } 


mountains is a very good preparation for the lively 
city,of.gold;"and the size and energy of it, its fine 


business blocks, metfopolitan-like streets, and hand-. 


some hepses, a refreshing contrast to some “cities” 
behind, 

Where is there acity of more picturesque —— = 
than Helena? On every side, coming up from the 
depot, one sees desolate patches of heaped stones and 
earth, the refuse of placer mines which have set 


latter days is usually but gold in such quantities that 








it dazzled one’s eyes. Many of the huts which these 
placer miners occupied stand still, mute reminders 
of what made the city which is tearing them down, 
and many of their former occupants, haying said unto 
themselves, ‘‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, leave thy low vaunted past,” have ‘‘stole with 
soft steps the (lowly) portals through and left the 
outworn dwellings for the new.” 

Before almost every foot of soil had been labori- 
ously washed for gold, one could scarcely afford room 
for a building of any kind, and there is still pointed 
out a good-sized grocery store which was put on stilts, 
so to speak, that a placer miner might seeif he might 
find enough gold in the short time for which he leased 
the ground to pay him, after the $4,000 rent was 
turned over. Even now there undoubtedly is much 
of the precious metal in the streets of the city. ‘Do 
you know,” said a friend jokingly, ‘‘l have a great 
respect for Helena, and walk her streets with eyes 
cast down, half expecting to see some nugget or 





precious. stone at every step. I call it the New 
Jerusalem.” I ran across one of these former miner’s 
shanties the other day, snugly ensconced behind a bill 
board which entirely hid it and gave the family which 
occupied it as secluded.a residence as if they did not 
live on one of the busiest of business streets. But 
unfortunately for the picturesqueness of Helena, 
these reminders of pioneer tim disappearing 
with the Indians. Jerusalem’s. being railroaded, the 
canals of Venice drained, native Africans arrayed in 
store clothes—everything’s being spoiled. Before all 
traces of Helena’s childhood shall have passed away, 
she should be painted for her children. 

Anothér memento of early timés in Helena is the 
great stone, iron-roofed warehouses scattered here 
and therethrough the city. It was in these that the 
large méfchants stored their stocks till Spring should 


‘diminish and replenish them. 


Helena is much like Quebec, by reason of its hilly 
streets rising from level Main. If any St. Paul or 
Minneapolis real estate man imagines it to be still 
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HELENA.—l, FIRS! NAT(ONAL BANK BUILDING. 2. COLLECTION OF GOLD NUGGETS OWNED BY FIRST NATIONAL BANK. WEIGHT OF LARGEST, FOUR POUNDS. 


selling acre property adjoining the principal business 
street, just tell him that a desirable lot on that street 
easily brings $1,500 or $2,000 a front foot. The resi- 
dence portion is beautiful and has grown out of the 
gulch toward the Broadwater Hotel, especially since 
the electric motor connects it with that famous resort. 
The self-contained New Yorker would think it only a 
Western yarn if you should tell him how really elegant 
the Broadwater is, with the finest and largest bath house 
in the world, gay with music, tropical with huge palms 
near which a mimic waterfall dashes down many feet, 
and supplied with curative water from hot springs 
of 160 degrees heat. Though now the fame of 
it is going abroad over all the land, the provincial 
New Yorker will probably be the last to hear of it. 
The hotel is piped all over with this hot mineral 
water and also with the purest and coldest of water 
from the mountain tops. Every room has its elegant 





VALUE OF COLLECTION, $6,500. 


marble stand with open-work plumbing in brass, and 
the bath rooms are beautiful—stained glass windows, 
hardwood floors with rugs, inviting porcelain tubs of 
lovely tints in light blue, lilac, etc., raised on marble 
feet and imported direct from Paris. These rooms 
open off from a large one filled with tropical plants. 
The grounds about the hotel are beautifully laid out 
and oh! such views of the mountains, such fishing not 
far away, such electric air? By the way, such a good 
joke on Col. Broadwater: He has made a very pretty 
lake in the hotel grounds and it occurred to his old 
friend, Maj. Ronan of the Flathead Indian reserva- 





HELENA.—VIEW IN THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 





tion ‘that it would please him to have a swan to 
ornament it. Now swans are grown very rare in 
Montana, but he watched out and finally succeeded 
in securing a fine specimen which he expressed to 
Col..Broadwater with a letter, suggesting that, prop- 
erly stuffed, it would be very pretty near his lake. 
Somehow the storied bird was delivered at the house 
and the letter at the office. When the Colonel went 
home to dinner, immensely pleased with the antici- 
pated gift, he was informed that he was to enjoy a 
great delicacy, nothing short, indeed, of swan, stuffed, 
but alas! not according to Hoyle. Friends, we here 
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draw the veil. I simply advise, don’t say ‘‘swan” to 
Broadwater unless you have what the boys call a head 
start. 

Speaking, too, of electric“air: that handsome new 
hotel, the Helena, whose genial manager and secre- 
tary of the company was formerly secretary of the 
Territory, ‘‘the Halena,” is carpeted with.rich mo- 
quettes and Montana air is fairly tingling with elec- 
tricity. The result is shocking. I speak advisedly. 
Ishould think ‘‘the Helena” a sanitarium for paralytics 
and all who could be benefited by the appliance of 
electricity. One shrinks in terror from a radiator, 
ringing an electric bell is a painful necessity, 
matches are superfluous in lighting one’s gas, and 
even receiving a card from the silver salver gives 
one a shock like that of a letter with a black bor- 
der. I quite sympathized with a lady who, after 
making one or two efforts to take the card, with 
quite a brilliant pyrotechnic as the only result, said 
impatiently to the bell boy, ‘‘dump it.” Perhaps, 
though, it is this very quality of the air that makes 
one almost tireless in Helena and gives that quick, 
keen manner to her people. 

The streets are alive with people ofall nation- 
alities, conspicuous among them the Chinese, who 
have a quarter of their own. They are very quick 
to imitate, hard-working, and generally honest. 
Unlike those in the East, who are usually ‘‘wash- 
women men,” they are here employed at nearly 
everything, except, perhaps, type-writing, and I 
shouidn’t wonder if two of them will soon apply 
for such a position, for I saw them curiously and 
notingly watching through an office window the 
movements of a pretty girl at her machine. One 
of the fashionable tailors for Helena swells is a 
Chinaman. 

What a change a very few years makes in a pro- 
gressive Western town like Helena. Not very 
long ago the only music heard about the straggling 
town in Last Chance Gulch was the thrum and 
saw of the orchestra in some low dance house, 
where the miners met degraded women, the twang of 
a banjo at some shanty door accompanying the miner’s 
minstre! song, or the twitter of the thievish magpie as 
she swooped down to carry off his pink soap. Now 
Helena is quite a musical town and the Encore Club 
will hold its own with the musical organizations of 
larger cities. It has an active membership of about 
forty and it has produced a number of light operas in 
decidedly meritorious style. The weekly rehearsals 
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are well attended and the quarterly soirees and recep- 
tions very popular. As for church music, look for in- 
stance at the Congregational choir. Their soprano, 
Miss Isabel Mosher, is a graduate of the Chicago Con- 
servatory and for some time singer at the celebrated 
Eighth Presbyterian, there—Drs. Kittridge’s. 
Instead, too, of an occasional minister or a mission- 
ary priest to preach at the mining camp, look at the 
fine churches erected or being erected in Helena 
The First Presbyterian will be an especially hand- 








HON. THOS. H. CARTER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


FROM MONTANA. 


some church upon completion. In the pastor of the 
Congregational Church, the Rev. F. D. Kelsey, one 
not only sees a successful minister, the right man in 
the right place, but a man of broad culture, and one 
of the noted botanists of the country. He has been 
invited to address the alumni of Marietta, Ohio, col- 
lege next commencement, an honor extended to an 
alumnus for distinction gained in some special line of 
research. For more than ten years Mr. Kelsey has 
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been an enthusiastic student of botany and spends 
every Monday in the fields, beside an occasional vaca- 
tion week. Like enough there’s where he gains his 
broad views of life, his bright presence and his eager 
eye. In his herbarium he has specimens of not less 
than 1,000 microscopic plants alone. Mr. Kelsey has 
discovered several entirely new classes of plants 
among the Rocky Mountain flora. One of these has 
a conspicuous place in the herbarium of Harvard col- 
lege; another, a parasitic plant, has been named in 
his honor Homostegia Kelseyi. He has also dis~ 
covered a new specie’s of parasitic plant in the 
black dust on poplar trees, and that species found 
on the wild syringa bushes which make Montana 
one vast garden in Springtime. This last is also 
named for the discoverer. Mr. Kelsey delivers a 
series of lectures every May at the college of Mon- 
tana, Deer Lodge. They are always largely at- 
tended by both citizens and students. He lectures 
evenings and takes the class out into the flowery 
fields after-noons. Three of his pupils, Mrs. Koch 
and Mrs. Alderson of Bozeman, and Mrs. Moore 
of Pyrenees are almost as enthusiastic as he and 
have discovered several plants not supposed to 
grow in Montana. Mr. Kelsey’s contributions to 
magazines have made him widely known. In con- 
nection with Prof. Anderson, Mr. Kelsey gave the 
government, in the ‘‘Journal of Mychology,” its 
first list of Montana fungi. Such a man is an 
honor to any city. By the way, Mr. Kelsey says 
the flora in the suburbs of Helena is particularly 
varied. With meadows, the valley, the Missouri 
water plants not very for away, and the mountains, 
Helena has the vegetation of several climes. 
Speaking of literary people, Helena has an au- 
thor whose book has obtained enviable notice from 
no less a pen than that of the Grand Old Man. 
Gladstone wrote an extended notice of Mrs. S. M. 
Smedes’ “Diary of a Southern Planter’ in the 
leading critical weekly of London, sent her a per- 
sonal letter of congratulation, and ordered several 
copies, I believe. 

As to schools, Helena is fortunate. Her public 
schools are good and teachers of the best, for the 
lowest salary paid is $75 a month, and on to $125, 
and ‘‘school keeps” but nine months in the year. 
The High School has sixty-four pupils, among them 
very few boys. The Helena money-making spirit 
seizes them and they’re more apt to take a course in 
one of the business colleges. The system embraces 
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music and drawing in all the schools by special teach- 
ers and next year stenography and a short business 
course will probably be introduced into the High 
School curriculum when the new building is entered. 
There is good opportunity for the study of geology 
around Helena and the school already has quite a 
cabinet. Botany is another popular study, with Mr. 
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HELENA.—THE POWER BLOCK. 


Kelsey to blow in upon the school every now and 
then, as he does to the scholars’ great delight. The 
school owns two fine microscopes brought directly 
from London for it. Mrs. M. 8. Cummins is just the 
woman one likes to see at the head of a growing 
school like that. She is the wife of a prominent real 
estate man whom ill health drove to the land of 








health and wealth. One can hardly realize that the 
first school started in Montana was begun in 1862— 
St. Ignatius mission near Ravalli, when he sees such 
a system, not to speak of the Montana University, 
about three miles out of Helena and to cost, when the 
whole building is up, $200,000, the academies, es- 
pecially St. Mary’s Catholic and that under the 
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Methodist Episcopals, and so on. In 
Helena, too, are a number of private art 
classes, so that if one is hunting for the 
wild and woolly West, he’d better move 
on with the sun. For several years Miss 
Helen Clark was superintendent of 
Helena’s public schools. Her father 
was Gen. Clark, a brave man and class- 
mate at West Point of Sherman, her 
mother a fullblooded Indian. Miss Clark 
is a thoroughly cultivated and highly es- 
teemed lady with considerable dramatic 
talent. She is at present studying for 
the stage in New York. 

The public library was burned out 
once but is alive and kicking—for larger 
quarters to accommodate its several 
thousand books. There isa good law 
library and the Y. M. C. A. has quite a 
good collection of books. Besides, the 
newspapers are decidedly metropolitan. 
There are three handsome dailies—the 
Independent and the Journal, mornings 
and the Herald, evening. 

Another institution, which might well 
be envied by older states, is the Montana 
Historical Society, numbering 300, at 
Helena. The rooms have been presided 
over by Col. W. F. Wheeler for many 
years. He isa veteran, fought under 
Gen. Sanborn, and can tell you Indian 
horrors all day. Nothing pleases him 
better than to talk about the society and 
its belongings. Col. Wheeler is a very 
clever writer, too, as a scrap book con- 
taining his articles upon old times can 
testify. Here they have about 300 vol- 
umes of newspapers, an almost completefipile of all 
published in Montana since the first one started in 
1864. A valuable and interesting collection of the 
original diaries of many of Montana’s pioneers, men 
who came before gold was known, as early as 1827, is 
here too. Here Col. Wheeler will show you the mal- 
let which drove the historic spike which was the last 
driven where the two approaching parts of the great 
Northern Pacific joined and placed Montana on the 
highway of the country. There are pictures, too— 
one of James Fergus, after whom Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota was named. Another is more curious than 
artistic, a dismal scene of moonlight and 
darkness, the ‘‘Hangman’s Tree,’’ where 
so many guilty souls in old road agents’ 
times expiated their crimes, dangling 
from it the stiffened body of a man, and 
under it a coyote howling at it. Whata 
subject for an artist! Why should not 
Col. Wheeler’s daughter, who is a rapidly 
advancing artist in Paris, try her hand 
at it? There is much to be seen in the 
Historical rooms. One thing that amused 
me was a weight used in buying, it is 
needless to say, by a well-known man in 
Helena whose grocery burned down some 
time ago. ‘This was found in the ruins. 
Underneath, it had several holes bored 
and filled with lead. ‘‘Does he do busi- 
ness in that way now?” enquired I. ‘“‘Oh 
no,” answered the Colonel with a quiz- 
zical smile, ‘‘he’s rich now—and honest.” 

The United States Assay Office is at 
Helena and is very interesting to visit, 
especially if you do so under the escort 
of Mr. Spruille Braden or Mr. Meyen- 
dorff. The latter has turned author, too, 
he tells me, and will soon bring out his 
autobiography, which should be interest- 
ing; his life is. A Polish nobleman is 
Meyendorff, banished to Siberia by the 
paternal government of Russia—but his 
book will speak of all this. At the assay 
Office is a balance which will weigh 1-1000 
of an ounce, a hair, the difference in 
weight between two bits of paper exactly 








MOUNT HELENA, 


the same size one written upon, the other blank. It 
is a curious scale whose perfection is gained by the 
sliding of a knife-like blade upon a highly polished bar 
of agate. Another interesting thing is an oilstone 
upon which the testers rub a piece of gold. A trained 
eye can discern in a moment the difference in color of 
a mark made by a piece of pure gold, that is, 1000 
fine, and one of even slightly inferior quality. 

In clubs, Helena is quite Eastern. Her Athletic 
Club, recently organized, is to have fine grounds and 
a good building, and the Montana Club has quite out- 
grown its present spacious quarters, now that it 
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numbers 200. The rooms are very handsomely fitted 
up and hung with a number of Dr. Carpenter’s ’col- 
lection of rare old prints. There, too, I think, must 
be the father of all chairs. It is the biggest one I 
ever saw. The card room is altogether too pleasant, 
I should judge, and thejpictures in it are appropriate. 

Another noticeable thing which every stranger in 
Helena remarks, is the number of fine teams one 
sees upon the streets. Among those who take much 
pleasure in their beautiful horses one might mention 
Dr. C. K. Cole, 8. C. Ashby, Dr. Kellogg, Hon. A. 
J. Seligman, Hon. Wm. Muth, Jas. Porter, Col, 
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Broadwater, O. R. Allen, D. A. G. Floweree, M. E. 
Downes, J. F. Murphy, Thos. Cruse, Hon. 8S. T. 
Hauser, H. W. Child, W. C. Child, and Hon. J. H. 
Kleinschmidt. The latter, by the way besides the 
greatest collection of nuggets and gold crystals in the 
world, possesses a fascinating and valuable memento 
made by the noted desperado, Henry Edmondson, in 
his dungeon cell. One of his companions, John 


Murphy, was the last man lynched by the vigilants; 
walks Helena’s streets every 
1,800 horses stolen was 


another, the leader, 
day. You all know him. 


“ - = Gin 
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L. H. HERSHFIELD, PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


but a small item in their depredations. Well, this 
memento is a headstall, reins and whip made of the 
hair of all the Indian convicts who have had to part 
with their glory by command of Uncle Sam. It is 
most beautifully made and ornate with tassels and 
balls. Every little strand of it wrote Edmondson, is 
strong enough to hang a man. 

Horseback riding is quite an amusement in Helena 
and some of the ladies ride remarkably well, notably 
Mrs. Carter, wife of the Congressman, the Misses 
Floweree, Davenport, Helen Clark and Miss Shiland, 
who is well known in musical circles, Mesdames Ed. 
Knight, Jr., Wm. Wallace, Jr., and Will Flowreree. 
As for Percy Kennett, Gov. Hauser’s stepson, there’s 
nothing ‘‘with four legs, one on each corner,” that he 
can’t ride. 

A character illustrative of Western push and success 
is Thomas, better known as Tommy Cruse. Not 
many years ago he hadn’tacent. Well, he located 
a claim and began to work it himself, digging over 
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400 feet entirely alone. He struc 
it rich and sold out for a grea 
sum, married a young lady of g 
family and now lives but for th 
baby she bequeathed him. Tha 
baby has two nurses, one of which 
is by its side every minute, night, 
and day. 

But how L ramble on! Climb with 
me up to Mt. Helena, 1,700 an 
something above sea level, and} 


take a last look at the city she 
guards. The Prickly Pear Valley, 
so called because of its myriads of 
small sharp-spined cacti, reaches 
out fair and fertile for miles. In 
the distance one sees the curious 
conical monument-like mountain 
which rises straight upward for 
over half a mile there in the dis- 
tance. It marks the site of the 
conquering Missouri’s successful 
break through the mountains. Below us lies the city 
with all its bustle and hurry and work; justa little fur- 
ther is the city of the dead where there is no striving, 
no time, nothing but waiting and peace. Round all, 
“the hills rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the 
vales stretching in pensive quiet- 
ness between.” Itis a soul-stirring 
view and will pay you for a toil- 
some climb. Now the mountains 
are green as emeralds and gay 
with flowers; when I saw them 
first they were more beautiful, to 
my thinking, lying like great 
wrinkled elephants in greyish 
brown. Tis a last fair view of 
Helena. eS ae 


MONTANA’S GOVERNOR AND 
RESIDENT EX-GOVERNORS. 
Joseph K. Toole, first Governor 

of the State of Montana, is a 
Helena lawyer, born in Missouri 
in 1851 and has been a Montana 
man since 1869. He represented 
the Territory as Delegate in Con- 
gress for two terms and before he 
was sent to Washington had held 
a number of important official 
positions. He is a man of marked x 
ability and pleasing manners. 
Ex-Governor Samuel T. Hauser 
is an excellent type of the success- 
ful Montanian. Born in Missouri 
in 1834 he came to Montana as a 
young man before the Territory 
was set off from Idaho, and worked 
in the newly discovered placer 











A. J. DAVIDSON, VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


diggings. It is said that his first claim was up on 
a hill-side some distance from water and that he 
and his two partners made a fair division of the 
labor in this manner—one dug the dirt and shoveled 
it on a bull’s hide, Hauser hauled the loaded hide 
down to the water and the third man did the 
washing. The Ex-Governor is president of the 
First National Bank, president of the Smelting 
and Reduction Works and is largely interested in 
mining, railroads and other important enterprises. 
He is a man of strong character and of remarkable 
boldness and sagacity in business affairs and he has 
done a great work in aiding in the development of 
his State. 

Ex-Governor Preston H. Leslie is a Kentuckian 
and was appointed from that State as Territorial 
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OF HELENA. 
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HELENA.—THE HERALD BUILDING. 
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HELENA.—THE 


Governor of Montana by President Cleveland. At the 
expiration of his term he determined to make Helena 
his permanent home and engaged in his profession of 
the law. 

Ex-Governor B. Platt Carpenter was a prominent 
New York politician when President Arthur sent 
him out to Montana as Governor. He is now actively 
engaged in law practice. 





MONTANA’S DELEGATION AT WASHINGTON. 


Col. Wilbur F. Sanders, U. S. Senator from Mon- 











WEST SIDE SCHOOL BUILDING. 


tana, was born in Western New York served in the 
civil war in the Ohio regiment of which Gen. Gar- 
field was the first colonel, joined the early gold- 
seeking migration to Montana and at once took a 
leading part in the public affairs of the new com- 
munity. He was active and courageous in the efforts 
of the Vigilance Committee to rid the Territory of 
murderous highwaymen and as a lawyer and a 
political orator his fame soon spread throughout the 
West. His election to the Senate was a natural 
sequence to his long service as the recognized leader 
of his party. He is a brilliant conversationalist and 





an excellent raconteur, and his Helena 
home is the center of a refined hos- 
pitality. 

U. 8S. Senator T. C. Power has 

been engaged in heavy mercantile 
transactions and in the running of 
steamboats on the Missouri River from 
the earliest times in Montana. Before 
the era of railroads in the Far West 
his steamboats from St. Louis to Fort 
Benton afforded the only route to the 
gold fields of Montana except the long 
and dangerous journey across the 
plains by wagon. Since the railroad 
reached Bismarck that town has been 
the point of departure for the boats. 
Senator Power has extensive mercan- 
tile houses at both Fort Benton and 
Helena and has large interests in 
other business enterprises. 
§& Hon. Thomas H. Carter, first Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State, 
was a Delegate from the Territory one 
term before the admission of Mon- 
tana. He was born in Ohio and 
practiced law in lowa before coming 
to Montana in 1882. He has already 
made a reputation in the House as 
an able debater and a vigilant guar- 
dian of the interests of his consti- 
tuents and at home his firm has an 
extensive law business. 


MONTANA JUDGES. 


The Supreme Bench of Montana is an exceptionally 
young body of men. Two of the judges are not yet thirty- 
six years of age. Itis seldom that young men attain such 
positions even in the West and almost never in the older 
settled parts of the country. The Chief Justice, Henry 
N. Blake, was born in Boston in 1838 and graduated from 
Harvard University, withthe degree of L. L. B., when 
but twenty years of age. He served in the Union army 
from 1861 to 1864 and came to Montana in 1866. He practiced 
law almost steadily since he came to Montana and during 
his twenty-four years residence in the Territory has filled 
many positions of honor and trust both in her legislative 
halls and on the bench. In October, 1889, he was elected 

Chief Justice of the supreme court for 
the new State. 
Edgar N. Harwood, first Associate 
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Justice, was born at Ellicottsville, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, in 1854, 
and is consequently less than thirty-six 
years of age. While very young his 
parents moved to Eastern Illinois and 
later to Hannibal, Missouri. He studied 
law in the office of his brother at Hanni- 
bal. In 1882 he came to Montana and 
located in Yellowstone County. He was 
elected to the Territorial Legislature in 
1886. It was here he made his reputa- 
tion asa lawyer of marked ability and 
the result was his election to the 
Supreme Bench on the formation of the 
new State. 

William H. DeWitt, the junior Assgo- 
ciate Justice, was born in 1854 and came 
to Montana in 1879. He graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1875 and the Colum- 
bia Law School in 1878. Since he arrived 
in Montana he has resided at Butte 
where he practiced law till last fall 
when he was elected to the Supreme 
Bench. In March, 1883, he was appointed 
by President Arthur United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, a position he held till 
1885 when he resigned. He was elected 
District Attorney of Silver Bow County 
in November, 1886, re-elected to the 
same Office in 1888 and was still holding 
that position when he was chosen to fill 
the office of Associate Justice at the new 
State election in the fall of 1889. 

Judge Hiram Knowles, the present 
United States District Judge for the 
District of Montana,’came to the Ter- 
ritory in 1866 and in 1868 was appointed 
Supreme Judge of the Territory. The 
basis of his legal training was acquired 
in the office of Associate Justice Miller 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
at Keokuk, Iowa, at which place he was 
admitted to the bar in 1869 and after- 














ST. VINCENT’S ACADEMY, HELENA. 


ward graduated from the Cambridge 
Law School in 1860. His: appointment 
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HON. EDGAR N. HARWOOD, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
SUPREME COURT OF MONTANA. 


the successor of the old banking firm of L. H. Hersh 
field & Co., and was organized in 1882. L. H. Hershfield 
is president, A. J. Davidson vice-president and Aaron 
Hershfield cashier. The capital stock is $350,000 and a 
recent statement shows the deposits to be $1,536,000, 
the surplus and profits $75,000 and the aggregate re- 
sources over 82,000,000. The new bank building, erected 
last year is one of the finest edifices of its class in 
the Northwest. We publish portraits of tbe brothers 
Hershfield and of A. J. Davidson and the picture of Sibyl, 
the charming little daughter of L. H. Hershfield will be 
found a pleasing contrast to the long array of dignified 
masculine faces which adorn this number of the 
magazine. 

In the First National Bank, the pioneer of the national] 
banking system in Montana, will be found three men of 
exceptional prominence in Helena affairs—the president 
Ex-Governor Samuel T. Hauser, the cashier, E. W. 
Knight and the assistant cashier, T. H. Kleinschmidt. 
These gentlemen have all held important public positions 
and they have built up the greatest banking institution 
in the State. The First National has deposits to the 
enormous amount of $3,167,000, with a capital of 8500,000, 
a surplus fund of $100,000 and undivided profits, accord- 
ing to a recent statement of 8477,928. Its total resources 
aggregate 85,000,000. 

Another important bank is the Montana National, of 
which C. A. Broadwater is president, L. G. Phelps vice- 
president and cashier and S. E. Atkinson assistant cashier. 
This bank has $1,500,000 of deposits, with a capital stock 





HON. WM. H. DE WITT, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME 
COURT OF MONTANA. 





to the present position by President Harrison 
last February was regarded by the legal fra- 
ternity of Montana as a fitting tribute toa 
worthy and capable lawyer. 

William H. Hunt, who occupies the position 
of judge of the First judicial district of Mon- 
tana, was born in New Orleans in November, 
1857. His father was Secretary of War in Gar- 
fleld’s Cabinet. Judge Hunt received his early 
education at Hopkins Grammar Schoo! and 
afterward graduated from Yale College. After 
studying law in his father’s office he went to 
Fargo, Dakota in 1878 and a year later to Fort 
Benton, Montana. Though reared in a climate 
and among surroundings totally different from 
what he found in the West the young man’s 
law practice and popularity grew rapidly and 
in 1881 he was appointed Collector of Customs 
for Montana and Idaho by President Garfield. 
In the constitutional convention of 1884 he 
was chairman of Judiciary Committee and in 
the same year was elected District Attorney 
of the Third district and Attorney General 
of the Territory. He served two years as 
Attorney General and moved to Helena in 1886. 
In 1888 he was elected to the last Territorial 
Legislature in which he was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. He was elected to his 
present position in 1889. 





HELENA NOTES AND NOTABLES. 


The Hershfield brothers, of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, have long been among the fore- 
most business men in Helena. Their bank is 
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MONTANA. 


of $500,000 a surplus fund of,$75,000_and total resources of 
over $2,000,000. 

The Second National is a young and growing bank, 
with a capital of %75,000 and a surplus and undivided 
profit account of $20,000. E. D. Edgerton is president, 
C. K. Cole vice-president and Geo. B. Child cashier. 

Prof. P. D. Barnhart has been widely known as a 
teacher of mineralogy and metalurgy for many years. 
His travels have taken him into pretty nearly every 
mining region of the United States and his knowledge of 
its mineral resources is simply a fortune in itself. He 
came to Helena last September to inspect some mining 
property for parties here and has since decided that Mon- 
tana’s future as a mineral field is of sufficient importance 
to put it far in the lead of any of the mineral producing 
States of the Union. Prof. Barnhart is considered one 
of the best mineral experts in Montana. 

The Montana club comprises a membership of over 200 
from among the representative menof Helena and also 
an outside membership from several towns throughout 
the State. It was organized in the Spring of 1885 with 
A. J. Davidson president, a position that he held till 
January, 1889, when Judge Hunt was elected to fill his 
place. Nota little of the success of the club is due to 
Mr. Davidson, for, in this as in the other business enter- 
prises he has undertaken, he has brought to bear that 
sound judgment and business sagacity that has made 
him one of the most successful men in Montana, not only 
as a business man, but socially as well, for everyone 
knows A. J. Davidson and everyone likes him. The club 
rooms occupy the entire fourth floor of the Gold Block 


and are fitted up in regal style, a library that 
contains a well assorted collection of enter- 
taining books together with all the best daily 
newspapers and periodicals published being 
among the most attractive features. On the 
walis of the reading and sitting rooms are 
hung costly and elegant pictures and some 
rare pieces of statuary and bric-a-brac add 
greatly to the general effect. Mr. Harry H. 
Davis has held the position of secretary for 
three years and is very popular not only among 
the club men but also those whose good for- 
tune it is to have the privileges of the club 
extended them while visiting Helena. A new 
club house is to be built as soon as a suitable 
location can be decided upon. 

St. Vineent’s Academy was established i 
Helena as far back as 1869 and is under th 
care of the Sisters of Charity. The building, 
a sketch of which appears in this issue, occu- 
pies a commanding view of the city and is sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds that add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the location. The new 
Academy is large and commodious and nothing 
tnat would add t» the health and comfort of 
the pupils has been omitted. The building is 
of red pressed brick with white stone trim- 
mings and was built two years ago at a cost of 
#45000. The plan of instruction carried out 
embraces a thorough moral and intellectual 
training of the pupil’s minds. The enroliment 
for the present year is 150 and the school is be- 
coming more popular each year. 








HELENA NEWSPAPERS. 


-The oldest paper is the Evening Herald, 
owned by the three Fisk brothers and edited 
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HELENA.—RESIDENCE 


by R. E. Fisk and Judge Hedges. It dates back to the 
earliest mining days in Last Chance Gulch, when it was 
sturted as a weekly at ten dollars a year in gold annual 
subscription price. It has more than once enlarged its 
size and reduced its price and has always been a money- 
earning concern anc an influential one. 

The Independent is a Democratic morning paper, long 
established, backed by large capital and ably edited by 
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OF MRé&. B. C. BROOKE, 


Mr. Lyman, who before coming to Montana was for 
many years the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Sun. He is a vigorous political writer and a careful 
manager. 

The Journal is the morning Republican daily. Its chief 
owner is Russell B. Harrison, son of President Harrison, 
who lived in Montana for several years, first as U. 8. 
Assayer,and afterwards as a cattle raiser. The business 
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HON. N. W. M’CONNELL. 





manager is Geo. E. Boos. The Journal is an enterprising 
well-printed sheet and besides the daily there is issued 
from its office a sixteen page Montana Stock Journal, 
which is the largest and best paper of its class in the 
entire West. 





HELENA HOTELS. 


“The Helena” is the leading hotel in the city. It was 
opened last winter and is thoroughly modern and Kast- 
ern in its appointments and strictly first class in its table 
and its service. The building is not large and no effort 
has been made to make a showy and expensive exterior, 
but the interior surprises even veteran travelers by the 
liberality and taste of its fittings and furniture. The 
hotel stands on the slope of the hill a little south of Main 
Street and its eastern windows command an extensive 
view of the Belt Mountains, the famous Bear's Tooth 


-peak and the Prickly Pear Valley. The owners are Dr. 


C. K. Cole, Henry N. Willey and L. A. Walker. 

The Broadwater, four miles from the center of the city 
and reached by both electric and steam motor railways, 
ranks with the most attractive watering-place resorts in 
the country. Itis Col. Broadwater’s hobby and he has 
spent money upon it without a thought of getting back 
the interest on the capital invested, moved by public 
spirit and an ambition to have the best thing of the kind 
that money would buy. The great swimming-bath, called 
the Natatorium is a lofty and picturesque structure of 
Moorish architecture, covering ‘with its' huge vaulted 
roof a bathing pool 300 feet long and 100 feet wide, at one 
end of which is a twin water-fall, pouring over great 
granite rocks—one cascade being of natural hot mineral 
water and the other of pure cold water. The two falls 
mingle their waters to produce a temperature in the 
erormous bath of an agreeable warmth. At one end of 
the pool where divers leap from spring boards or slide 
down inclined planes the water is fifteen feet deep. The 
bottom slopes up gradually, and at the other end the 
depth is not too great for young children to bathe with 
safety. People bathe in suits like those worn at the sea 
shore. The Natatoriumis making swimmers of all the 
young folks of Helena, and the handsomely furnished 
hotel close at hand is attracting tourists and invalids from 
all parts of the country. 

Helena has a number of excellent hotels of the second 
class. The Grand Central and the Cosmopolitan are the 
best known to the travelling public. 





THE WORKS OF THE HELENA AND LIVINGSTON 
SMELTING AND REDUCTION COMPANY. 


The position of Helena as a railroad center and its 
numerous railroad lines radiating to all the producing 
mining districts of Montana make it a favorable point for 
the reduction and smelting of ores. The Helena and 
Livingston Company, organized about two years ago’ 
have built at a point about five miles east of Helena one 
of the largest and best equipped plants in the world. A 
village known as East Helena, has already grown up 
about these works. The location is on the main lines of 
both the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads 
and also at the junction of the Wickes and Boulder 
branch of the Northern Pacific. The works combine ail 
the most recent improvements for handling and smelting 
ores. The oflilcers of the company are: S. T. Hauser, 
president; J. F. Murphy, vice-president; A. J. Seligman, 
treasurer; O. R. Allen, secretary and manager; A. Raht, 
superintendent and metallurgist. 

The works consist of a large’ furnace building, built of 
wood and covered with corrugated iron, 120x60 feet in 
size, and two stories high. The first floor, or furnace 
floor, is entirely covered with cast-iron plates in order to 
withstand the rough usage it is subjected to in the haul- 
ing of slag pots over it and in the hauling of the bullion. 
Upon this floor are erected the four large blast furnaces, 
each with acapacity of sixty to seventy tons of ore per 
day. These furnaces are the most modern type of smel- 
ting furnaces known. The second floor of the furnace 
building is used as a feed floor for the furnaces, the ore 
and fluxes being raised thereto by means of two elevators. 
Between these two floors, and at the rear of the building, 
is the dust chamber leading to the stack. The stack is 
octagonal in shape, its base being twenty-six feet square, 
while it has a height of 160 feet. 

Adjoining the furnace building, and to the south of it, 
is the blower room, in which are contained the large 
Root blowers for supplying the blast to the furnaces. 
The power for the works is supplied by a 250 horse-power 
Corliss engine. The boiler room contains six boilers 
thirty-four inches by sixteen feet in size, which furnish 
steam for the large Corliss engine, also for a sixty horse- 
power engine at the sampling works, and heating the 
offices. Adjoining the boiler room is a building contain- 
ing the Bruckner furnaces—two in number. The roaster 
building is 324 feet long by seventy-seven feet wide, and 
contains five reverberatories and three slagging furnaces. 
These furnaces connect with a flue which leads to an 
octagonal stack 100 feet in height. 

The building in which the sampling is done is 128x60 
feet in size. A sixty horse-power Corliss engine furnishes 
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the power for the crushers, rolls and other machinery 
used in sampling. : 

The general office and assay office are built of brick and 
are very conveniently arranged. The general office is 
65x36 feet in size, and two stories high. The lower story 
is used for offices, while the upper story is divided into 
sleeping rooms for the clerks, assayer and chemist. The 
assay Office is divided into an assay room, chemical room 
scale rooms, office and store room. The entire works are 
lighted by electricity and are supplied with a complete 
fire system. 


PROMINENT HELENA BUSINESS HOUSES. 


Herbert Nicholson & Co. (Limited) is a wholesale com- 
mission firm that started business in Helena a year ago 
and that was changed into a stock company May 1, 1890. 
Their business is largely in the mining regions which are 
supplied from their Helena warehouse. This building is 
built of stone, is fire proof and has frost proof cellars and 
cold storage department. They make a specialty of 
handling eastern consignments of dairy products for 
which they have every facility, located as they are on the 
side tracks of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Frank 8. P. Lindsay, the head of the firm of Lindsay & 
Company (Limited) is a former resident of St. Paul who 
went to Helena in 1883. The firm does perhaps the heay- 
iest commission business in their specialty of any in Mon- 
tana, handling California fruits and Eastern products in 
large amounts. Their business foots up over #400,000 
per year. Their warehouses are built on the Montana 
Central tracks and their business extends all over Mon- 
tana and into Western Dakotaand Northern Idaho. They 
have large capital and are thoroughly enterprising, keep- 
ing fully abreast of the times. 

The firm of Ketchum, De Noielle & Co., is composed of 
J.P. Ketchum, R W. De Noielle and C. E. Getchell and 
started their sesh, door and blind factory in 1885. It is 
located in the Grand Avenue addition to Helena ona 
side track of the Northern Pacific. Their office is in the 
Merchants National Bank building. A sketch of their 
works appears in this issue. Their capital invested is $60,000 
and during their busy season they employ 150 laborers. 

Kessler’s brewery and brick yard, a sketch of which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, is one of the largest manu- 
facturing institutions in Helena. Mr. Kessler has been 
in Montana since September, 1863, and in Helena since 
April, 1865. He has over $350,000 invested in his different 
manufacturing enterprises and owns a large amount of 
property in the city. He served in the Legislature from 
1878 to 1880 and is counted one of the shrewdest business 
men in Helen. 

H. M. Parchen has been in business in Helena for 
twenty-five years and is to-day at the head of the whole- 
sale and retail drug house of H. M. Parchen & Co , besides 
being interested in several other enterprises in the city, 
among them the Gas and Electric Light Co. He is also an 
active member of the Chamber of Commerce, a director in 
the Smelter Co., and a stockholder in the First National 
Bank. He owns large real estate interests in Helena and 
outside towns in Montana and is altogether a very 
successful business man and a leader in all public 
enterprises. 

The Helena Hardware Co., was started in 1864 under the 
firm name of Kleinschmidt Bros , and later became the 
Albert Kleinschmidt Commercial Co., which name was re- 
tained till 1875 when it was incorporated under the name of 
the Helena Hardware Co., and is now located in the Iron 
Front building on Main Street. They carry the largest 
stock between St. Paul and Portland and can fill large 
orders on short notice in anything pertaining to the 
hardware business, giving special attention to miners 
supplies and blacksmith’s and builder’s material. 

The Helena Business College and Normal Training 
School of which Prof. H.T. Engelhorn is principal and 
owner, was established in 1883, being the first business 
college in the State. Prof. Engelhorn prepared himself 
especially for business college work and is perhaps the 
finest penman in the West. He also had several years 
valuable experience teaching in leading business colleges 
of the country and consequently his venture in Helena 
was a success from the start. The several departments 
include shorthand, typewriting, book keeping and in fact 
everything necessary to fit a pupil out to take a leading 
position in any kind of acounting room. 

The Montana Business College and Phonographic Insti- 
tute was organized in October, 1887 by 8. A. D. Hahn and 
G. W. Walters, its present proprietors, and over 500 
pupils have received instruction in their classes in the 
usual studies taught in business colleges, with the ex- 
ception that theirs is the only school in the Northwest 
teaching the use of the phonograph. It is to the great 
credit of the institution that their pupils who have taken 
a full course of instruction are always able to secure 
lucrative positions and do their work in such a way as to 
hold them. 

Though located in Helena only three years the firm 
of Gilchrist Bros. & Edgar has made such progress 

in business as to place them in the front rank of 
lumber dealers in the Northwest. Their yards and 
lower town office are located opposite the Northern 
Pacific freight depot with a frontage on Lindale 
Avenue 300 feet, and extending back 400 feet having 
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two side tracks of the Northern Pacific running through 
them—one for dimensions and one for finishing lum- 
ber. Their two-story fire-proof stone mill, located 
beside the office, is supplied with the finest machinery 
made for turning out ornamental wood-work of all des- 
criptions. It has one of 8. A. Woods Machine Company’s 
planers, which to one familiar with that combination t 
machine means a great deal. This firm makes a specialty 

of Oregon and Washington cedar and pine finishing 
lumber and California red wood. The capital invested in 
the business is $75,000 and $138,000 was the volume of busi- 
ness done last year. From present indications the busi- 
ness for 1890 will go above $225,000. In addition to their 
lumber business they are the exclusive agents for the 
Rocky Fork coal, of which they handled $25,000 worth last 
year. Outside of Helena their business is principally 
with the smaller towns throughout the State and through 
the mining regions. All three of the gentlemen com- 
prising the firm are young men, live and energetic, with 
plenty of capital and a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness they are following. 





HELENA REAL ESTATE AND LOAN BUSINESS. 


Here as in many other western cities the real estate 
business is an active and lucrative one and as is the case 
ninety-nine times out of every one hundred real estate 
agents are among the leaders in promoting a new enter- 
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HELENA.—1. RESIDENCE OF J. P. PORTER. 2. RESI- 





DENCE OF W. MUTH. 3. RESIDENCE OF 








JOHN C. PAULSEN. 


prise or getting in outside money for investment. Helena 
has her share of energetic and reliable realty dealers and 
among them THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE takes pleasure 
in mentioning the following for the benefit of Eastern 
people who may be either in search of information or 
opportunities for investment: 

A. J. Steele & Co., Bailey Block. 

John 8. M. Neill, Merchants National Bank building. 

Armitage & Piatt, Corner Fifth Avenue and Main 
Street. 

Shepard & Co., Atlas Block. 

E. 8. French, Merchants National Bank building. 

St. Amour & Lambie, Bailey Block. 

Witherbee & Wheeler, Gold Block. 

Matheson & Co., on Sixth Avenue. 

Porter, Muth & Cox, Gold Block. 

Many of the real estate firms also do a mining broker- 
age business but the firm standing pre-eminently in the 
lead in the mining business is Forbes and Davis, with 
offices in the Bailey Block. Mr. Forbes is a practical 
miner and has spent many yearsin Montana familiarizing 
himself with its mineral resources. Mr. Davis came to 
Montana in January, 1888, and after spending some time 
looking over the situation decided that the mining indus- 
try in Montana offered greater advantages than in any 
other part of the country and located permanently in 
Helena. Mr. Davis has had a large business experience 
im different parts of the country and his acquaintance 
with Eastern capitalists enables him to put more mining 
property on the market than perhaps any other man in 
the Northwest. He has sound practical business judg- 











smn ment, is thoroughly reliable and understands to perfec- 
tion the business he is following. 
Another firm whose business in Helena merits special 
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notice is composed of H. M. and E. N. Brandegee. Both 
came to Helena from Kansas City a little over a year ago. 
The elder brother was a successful newspaper editor and 
owner in New Britain, Conn., before starting West and 
the younger a graduate from Yale in the class of ’86. 
They do a general real estate and investment business, 
making a specialty of investments for non residents. 


HELENA ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


In acity like Helena, where palatial homes and hand- 
some business blocks abound, one must naturally con- 











and Penn blocks, the Broadwater Plunge Bath, St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, the Electric Light Works and the 
Montana National Bank. Among the most attractive 
residencs are those of Mrs. Bickett, A. R. Allen, Hon. 
Sam’l Word, Gov. Hauser, 8. H. Kennett, Senator 
Sanders, A. G. Clark, Jas. Porter, Col. Broadwater, 
Jas. Perkins, the Fisk residence and David Morris. The 
Holter Hardware Company’s warehouse, may also be 
mentioned, to say nothing of a hundred other buildings 
seen in different parts of the city. 

In Great Falls, they built H. W. Child’s residence, the 
buildings of the Great Falls Smelter Company and the 





Dunne business block. In Missoula, A. B. Hammond’s 
building, First National Bank, Missoula Mercantile Com- 
pany’s buildings; C. P. Higgins’ Western National Bank 
Wolff & Rymans Bank, Wagner block and the residences 
of John R. Higgins, W. M. Bickford, John M. Keith, J. B. 
Parsons, and John Cornish. They also built several busi- 
ness blocks and residences in Butte, the Deer Lodge 
Court House, the High School and Kirkpatrick block at 
Dillon, the Anceny residence near Bozeman, besides 
furnishing plans for builders not only outside of Helena 
but Montana as well. In fact since the day these gentle- 
men opened their offices in Helena they have been by 
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clude that the architects who designed 


common consent the acknowledged 





and the builders who reared such struc- 
tures as those that adorn Helena’s main 
business thoroughfares and broad resi- 
dence avenues are men whose knowl- 
edge of their business was gleaned from 
sources where only the best is taught; 
for, come what may, the pace has 
already been set, the tastes of the peo- 
ple have been educated up to it, and 
Helena will always be known as a city 
of handsome residences—the stately 
exteriors of which are only indices of 
what they contain inside. Standing far 
in the lead in the architectural pro- 
fession not only in Helena but the State 
as well are Messrs Paulsen and Mc- 
Connell, who have extended their busi- 
ness into a score of towns throughout 
the State, where, if they have not 
actively furnished the plans for build- 
ings themselves, they have advised as 
to what should be done. The senior 
member of the firm, Mr. John C. Paul- 
sen, is a native of Holstein, Germany, 
where he received his education and in 
which country he spent fourteen years 
in the Government service in the capac- 
ity of architect. Four years ago he 
came to Helena and formed a partner- 
ship with Noah J. McConnell, whose 
knowledge of the profession had been 
gained in San Francisco and.whose ex- 
tended experience in the West, and 
especially Montana, was of immense 
service in making the firm better 
known. Many of theillustrations that 
appear in this issue are of buildings 
designed by them and could the whole 
number be brought together from other 
towns as well as Helena they would 
alone fill an entire number of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. « 

















leaders in the architectural profession 
in the Northwest. 

Following in the wake of the architect 
the builder comes to put into material 
shape the work that the architect de- 
signs and judging by the workmanship 
displayed on some of Helena’s hand- 
some homes he understands well his 
trade. W. H.Orris perhaps the heaviest 
contractor and builder in thecity. He 
came to Helena five years ago when 
only twenty-five years of age and has 
built up a business that would do credit 
to a much older man both in years and 
business experience. Among the latest 
buildings which he has completed is the 
handsome Brooke residence, interior 
and exterior views of which appear in 
this issue. It is a model both in design 
and execution and is furnished witha 
taste and elaborateness that would do 
credit to a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Orris a member of the Odd Fellows’ 
Lodge, the A. O. U. W., the newly 
organized Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Trade and a stockholder in 
the Chamber of Commerce building 
association. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 








TREASURER’S Orrick, 17 BROAD StT., / 
New YORK, June 5, 1890. { 
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The approximate Gross Earnings of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
for month of May were as follows: 
Miles: Main Line and Branches, 1889, 
3,451,37; 1890, 3,612.83; Increase, 161 46. 
Gross Earniogs month of May, 1889, 
$1,632,186.12; 1890, $1,941,613.00; Increase, 








Some of their buildings in Helena are 
the Bailey,Granite, Pittsburgh, Novelty 


RESIDENCE OF PROF. H. T. ENGELHORN, HELENA. 


$309,426 88. 
GEORGE 8. BAXTER, Treasurer. 
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THE MINES OF BUTTE. 











As to Butte streets themselves, they 
require precious little paving. There’s 
no soil but worn-out granite where the 
streets struggle up the mountain side. 
There isn’t a tree, shrub nor flower in 
the town. Even if you imported some 
earth the sulphur and arsenic from the 
smelters would kill any vegetation. 
You see this atmosphere of continual 
gold-getting is as destructive to the 
flowers of earth as to heart flowers ina 
miser. Even ihe grass has died out dis- 
gusted; only a tiny patch here and there 
remains. The very names of the streets 
are suggestive: Gold, Porphyry, Silver, | 
Mercury, Galena, Granite, Quartz, Cup- 
per, are some that lie in the order 
named, while the distinctively North- 
west flavor of the town is shown in the ' 
intersecting avenues, Dakota, Montana, Ih 4) ae | \ Zn, 
Colorado, ete. But one characteristic me HAH 
of Butte is noted by everybody, and - 
that it is cordial hospitality and ready 
friendliness. Why, one of the real 
estate additions is the ‘*Welcome 
Stranger!” 

Speaking of names, those of the mines 
are the oddest. You see the city is 
built all over them. Only the surface 
is sold in lots at Butte; one does not 
own so many feet front and down to 
China, as in St. Paul, and a map given 
me by a real estate man is a curious 
tangle of streets, additions, and claims. 
Of the last, ‘‘Never Despair” is the 
didactic name of one, ‘Yellow Jack” 
another, ‘“Tom Paine” and ‘‘Bob Inger- 
soll” evidently have admirers in Butte 
mining circles, but nothing is suggested 
to me by ‘Destroying Angel” in this 
connection. Several had a discussion 
one day as to the origin of the mine 
cognomen, ‘‘Wake-Up-Jim.” One said 
he thought ‘Jim’ was a man who had 
always been ‘‘so shiftless,” but having 
one day accidentally struck it rich, 
decided to get on a hustle—I am re- 
peating him literally—and to remind 
himself of his new departure christened 
his claim ‘‘Wake-Up-Jim.” Another 
said he thought a party might have been 
prospecting and discovering ‘‘the shiny” 
reported it to a sleeping head of the 
expedition, upon which he said that the 
first words of the good luck were omens, 
and he would call the mine ‘‘Wake-Up- 
Jim;” and so on.—Cor. Pioneer Press. 
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Il. M. PARCHEN &_CO.’8 BUILDING, 


HELENA, HELENA.—BACH, CORY _& CO.’8 WAREHOUSES. 
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HELENA.—THE STEAMBOAT BLOCK. 








HELENA.—JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO.’S BUILDING. 
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HELENA.—HERBERT NICHOLSON & CO.’S STORE AND COMMISSION WAREHOUSE, 
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A SIX-FATHOM CANOE, 

A six-fathom canoe is one of the most formidable 
products of savage men. As its name indicates, it is 
thirty-six feet long, and though built of no stronger 
material than the smallest birch bark vessels—and 
like them having its seams pitched to make them 
water-tight—it will carry three 
tons and a dozen men. In Canada 
the capacity of a canoe is always 
estimated at half a ton to the 
fathom, or, as the Indians and 
traders would say, at ten bags to 
the fathom. A bag is the measure 
of a hundred pounds, and the 
term is used because of the 
ancient custom, still pursued; of 
packing all goods that can be so 
divided into parcels of 100 pounds 
each. This is done that the 
Indians may readily pack the car- 
goes on their backs when they 
come to shallow, unnavigable 
pieces of water, or are obliged to 
transport their boats overland 
from one water system to another. 
Our hunters call such interrup- 
tions ‘“‘carries;” but the French 
explorers and early rulers of Can- 
ada impressed their language 
upon that country, and a carry is 
there called a ‘‘portage.”’ 

Frederick Remington has 
sketched the process of portaging 
a boat’s cargo. Those types of 
men he has drawn show the 
Indian almost in his purity, and 
the half-breed, having a strong 
admixture of French with Indian 
blood. The men, the camp, the 
water-side settlement, are all features of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Territory. The vast business of this 
great trading company is transacted by canoes in 
most months of the year, and when winter locks up 
the waters, sleds and toboggans drawn by horses or 
dogs take the place of canoes. ‘These winter vehicles 
still follow the steamers, and traverse the level surface 
of the lakes to a greater or less extent. In the Spring 
the winter’s harvest of furs come down to the main col- 
lecting posts in these canoes, and in the summer the 








provisions and merchandise for barter are distributed all 
over Br. America from these centres in the same way. 

The roads of that great northern Territory are the 
waterways, and the vehicles are these boats. The 


waterways of Canada form a wondrous series of 
systems of communication. 
Canada, the more water it is shown to possess, 


The finer the map of 
It is 





A MOVING MOUNTAIN. 


A traveling mountain is found at the cascades of 
the Columbia River, Oregon. It is a triple-peaked 
mass of dark-brown basalt six or eight miles in length, 
where it fronts the river and rises toa height of almost 
2,000 feet above the water. 

That it is in motion is the last 
thought which would be likely to 
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HELENA.—THE U. 8S. ASSAY OFFICE. 
like a great sponge, filled and dripping. A vast 
amount of this water is thrown into Hudson’s Bay, 
but the southern incline of land supplies our great 
lakes, and, in turn, the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, Red 
River of the North, the two great Saskatchewans, 
and many smaller streams. With more or less port- 
aging, a canoe can start from Ottawa and go to 
Labrador or to Hudson’s Bay, and thus to the arctic 
circle. The western half of British America is 
equally well commanded from Winnipeg. 
































suggest itself to the mind of any- 
one passing it; yet it is a well- 
established fact that this entire 
mountain is moving slowly but 
steadily down the river, as if it 
had a deliberate purpose some 
time in the future to dam the 
Columbia and form a great lake 
from the Cascades to The Dalles. 
The Indian traditions indicate 
immense movements hereabouts 
long before white men came to 
Oregon and the early settlers, 
immigrants many of them from 
New England, gave the above 
described mountainous ridge the 
name of “‘traveling mountain” or 
‘sliding mountain.” 

In its forward and downward 
movement the forest along the 
base of the ridge have become 
submerged in the river. Large 
tree stubs can be seen standing 
deep in the water on this shore. 
The railway engineers and the 
trackmen find that the line of the 
railroad which skirts the foot of 
the mountain is being continually 
forced out of place. At certain 
points the roadbed and rails have 
been pushed eight or ten feet 
out of line in the course of a few years. 

Geologists attribute the strange phenomenon to the 
fact that the basalt, which constitutes the bulk of the 
mountain, rests on substratum of conglomerate, or 
soft sandstone, which the deep swift current of the 
mighty river is constantly wearing away; or that this 
softer subrock is of itself yielding, at great depths, 
to the enormous weight of the harder material there. 
The mountain well deserves the above title, and it is 
only a matter of time when its journey ends. 





SAMUEL KIRBY DAVIS, OF HELENA. 
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INTEBIOR VIEW IN BBANDEGEE BROS.’ REAL ESTATE OFFICE, HELENA. 


BUILD A HOME. 


There is nothing that so greatly conduces to hap- 
piness or is so calculated to promote habits of thrift 
and economy as the owning of the home in which 
one lives, nor is there anything so demoralizing as to 
live from year to year in a rented house. The man 
who has a home of his own is almost a component 
part of the prosperity of the country. He has a sense 
of permanency, and under his own vine and fig tree 
feels a greater interest in the progress of the nation 
than he who rents a house from time to time, looking 
forward from one ‘‘moving day” to another, and feel- 





ing always like a mere sojourner, a “pilgrim and a 
stranger,” as it were. 

The strongest feeling of a man’s strange and_com- 
plex nature is the love of home, and this feeling, un- 
satisfied as it must ever be with a rented house, 
which is no home at all, but a mere place of temporary 
abode, tends to his disadvantage and unhappiness. 
So long as he lives in a rented house he hardly thinks 
it worth while to buy new furniture or make any 
effort to beautify the place; his wife and daughters 
feel no encouragement to plant flowers, and the 
children grow up amid bleak and unpleasant sur- 


INTERIOR VIEW IN BRANDEGEE BROS.’ REAL ESTATE OFFICE, HELENA, 








H. M. BRANDEGEE. 


rounding, with none of the softening and refining in- 
fluences of a home life. 

Is not this demoralizing? How different when he 
owns a home. What interest is taken in every trivial 
detail, and how absorbing the question of shade trees, 
flower beds and the proper method of training vines. 
There is something to live for, something to plan and 
economize for and to take an interest in; every dollar 
that can be spared goes to beautify and adorn the 
home; the family, in the unity of their work and 
purposes, are drawn closer together, and elevated 
morally and mentally.—Colfax, Wash., Commoner. 





E. N. BRANDEGEE, 
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TO MOUNT HELENA. 





Grey, pine-clad outpost of the golden West, 
What wondrous sights hast thou beheld since first 
Swarth, gaunt-eyed miners, in their fevered thirst 
For gold, fanned into flame their drooping quest 
Beneath thy sheltering shade, and with new zest 
Kindled their camp-fires by the streams that burst 
From out thy side, while each man fondly nursed 
High hopes of wealth, and for his old age rest. 
Now, at thy feet, a stately city rears 
Its multitudinous head; along its streets 
Swift ebbs and flows a surging tide of men 
With myriad interests, passions, hopes and fears; 
And busy mart and learning’s honored seats 
Strike the loud contrast betwixt now and then. 
J. B. Smmpson. 





EARLY DAYS IN MINNESOTA. 


BY A. T. COLE. 


In Jooking back over the past and bringing back to 
mind the early days of the settlement of many of the 
western States, there is much to interest and instruct 
and especially to continue as a pleasant source of 
retrospection. No State of the great West has ever 
been of more interest in its natural and uncultivated 
state than the State of Minnesota. The writer of this 
article came to the North Star State in the Spring of 
1863, being then but five years of age, but retains a 
very distinct remembrance of the condition of things 
existing at that time. The broad and luxuriant prai- 
ries, covered with a heavy growth of grasses and an 
endless variety of flowers, dotted here and there with 
thickets and groves consisting of hazel bushes, wild 
cherry and plum trees, the thorn apple bush, wild 
blackberries and raspberries, the sumach tree and the 
dogwood, and numerous other varieties, made it a 
veritable garden of Eden, furnishing an almost end- 
less amount of profit and pleasure to the settlers. 
Besides this, strawberries grew in abundance of which 
the settlers made good use. The country abounded 
with brooks and ponds in which was found a numer- 
ous variety of fish, besides the wild goose, brant and 
duck. Prairie chickens and the crane abounded in 
countless numbers; the wild quail and partridge made 
merry in the groves. The hunter and trapper found 
plenty of game in the way of mink, musk-rat, raccoon, 
badger, skunk, prairie wolf, the common deer, and 
an occasional lynx or wild cat. 

At that time there were numerous stretches of tim- 
ber promiscuously scattered throughout the south- 
eastern part of the State, from which the settlers 
helped themselves to needed fuel, fencing and 
material for houses, stables and other buildings. At 
that time the stake and rider three rail fence law was 
in force and under which no one could collect damages 
for trespass by stock on crops unless the above 
described “‘lawful” fence had been broken through, 
torn down or jumped over. While there was much 
to annoy at that time and the early settlers suffered 
considerably from privations, yet more solid comfort 
was taken at that time in social enjoyment, than 
since the country has become more thoroughly settled 
and cultivated. 

The subscriber was located in Steele County, on 
the line of what is now the I. and M. division of the 
Cc. M. & St. P. R.R. The first grading was done by 
another company, which swindled many of the poor 
farmers and others out of a number of hundred dol- 
lars. This led up to the bond trouble between the 
State and the bond holders on account of the guaran- 
tee which made the State responsible. This matter 
was finally settled by the legislature which authorized 
the issuance of bonds to the extent of fifty per cent. 
of the total amount of indebtedness as settlement in 
full. In those early days there were no factions in 
society, as all joined together in social, religious and 
material matters. Many of the heads of families 
were called away to the war in the sixties, either by 
enlistment or draft, but their families were well 
looked after in nearly all cases by the neighbors. 
While there were misunderstandings between some of 
the people yet they were all united in seeing that no 
one was neglected. Social parties were numerous, at 
which old-fashioned doughnuts and molasses candy 





were the stylish articles. The several voices were 
tuned to the old-fashioned songs, and many who 
could not be induced to warble a note in public at 
present were the leaders of song at that time. 

All of male population and many of the ladies were 
veritable Nimrods at that time. If provisions were 
lacking for any meal in the day, some member of the 
family would shoulder a gun and secure the necessary 
meat in short order. In the winter the old fashioned 
spelling-school, the revival meeting and the country 
dance held sway, and furnished amusement for both 
young and old. A beautiful sight to behold was the 
large herds of cattle and horses roaming at will over 
the uncultivated prairies. For nearly seven months 
in the year the stock grazed on these prairies, and 
were sleek and fat. Regularly at nightfall, the cattle, 
led by the bell cow, returned tc be yarded until the 
next morning. At the close of the war, when the 
lamented Lincoln was assassinated, excitement was 
intense and patriotism ran high. Any person sus- 
pected of disloyalty was closely watched. The old 
men and the women could not use language strong 
enough to suit them in denouncing the outrage on 
humanity. While an intense feeling of hatred for 
those seccessionists responsible for bringing on the 
war was always prevalent, yet after the South had 
finally laid down its arms and capitulated a spirit of 
forgiveness began to rapidly take root. In a few 
years many of the ex-Confederates began coming 
North and mingling freely with the people and were 
very hospitably received, especially by their former 
antagonists in arms. 

In the early days Winona was the nearest grain 
market accessible to the people living in that section 
of Minnesota where the writer was raised. The dis- 
tance was eighty to 100 miles. The trip was made 
by ox teams and occupied a full week. Strings of 
teams numbering anywhere from five to twenty would 
make the trip together and camp out. Generally a 
bountiful supply of old Bourbon was on hand, of 
which the campers freely partook. Many tines some 
of the most respected citizens indulged too freely in 
the ardent and were guilty of numerous grotesque 
performances which would have done credit to a 
Sioux Indian. In those long overland trails a not in- 
frequent occurrence was to get a wagon stuck in the 
mud, when three or four teams would have to be 
hitched on tohaul itout. In time the roads were turn- 
piked and bridges built, and markets were established 
closer at hand. When the herd law was passed in 
the State a great furore was created, many farmers 
opposing it as unjust, but they soon came to be as 
firmly persuaded in its favor. As the country began 
to settle up, the people began to divide up in different 
religious denominations and to build churches. Before 
that period, the log school houses had served as places 
for divine worship for the whole people. 

One of the common occurrences of the early days 
was to be roused from your sleep to get up and fight 
prairie fires which threatened to destroy some neigh- 
bor’s property. The old rail fences, log stables, hay, 
houses, etc., were very frequently exposed. A bunch 
of red willows or one of dogwood always served the 
purposes of a whip with which to fight fires. One of 
the grandest sights to behold on a dark night was a 
stretch of prairie fire miles long, rushing at the pace 
of a swift horse through grasses very frequently as 
tall as a man’s head. The early settler will never 
forget those days and the beauty of his surroundings. 
The art of man can never replace the beauty of nature 
which has been taken away. Minnesota to-day, 
while still noted for its advantages and enchanting 
scenery, is not to be compared to Minnesota in its 
natural state. Much of what it once was lives only 
in history. But to those who came there in the early 
days its memory will always remain ineffaceable. 
Contemplation of the past awakens many agreeable 
memories. 
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About three miles east of Mount Vernon, Wash., 
there is a mountain of clam shells over 600 feet high, 
with a surface soil of nearly a foot. Underneath this, 
clam shells abound to the sea level depth. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA RIVERS. 





There are a few very curious things about B-itish 
Columbia rivers. Everybody knows that they flow in 
the wrong direction while they are young. For in- 
stance the Peace and Liard persist in going to the 
Arctic Ocean, in defiance of the Rocky Mountains and 
the laws of nature, while the Columbia, Fraser and 
Kootenay only consent to travel seaward after going 
in the opposite direction some hundreds of miles, 
But they also have very peculiar ways of making ice, 
quite opposite to that laid down in the text books, 
In the Skeena I have observed the ice in Autumn to 
form on the river bed among the boulders in globules, 
like a mass of fish spawn, this often growing until the 
reef actually reaches the surface, but more often it 
breaks away in large pieces and floats off down the 
stream, bearing pebbles and even boulders for many 
miles. Ihave seen the river in December entirely 
covered with this ground ice drift, the globules being 
the size of peas, and cohering like loose snow. 

There are many natural bridges on our rivers also. 
In the Kicking Horse, three miles below Field station, 
there is a rock bridge, in a slate formation, which is 
inclined so as to present sharp edges, very unpleas- 
ant to walk upon. Every observant passenger on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad has noticed the snow bridge 
on the Illecillewaet, but there are records of ice 
bridges also. I think I have heard of one on the 
Homatheo River, but of the Stickeen a marvelous 
story is told. There is a great glacier descending out 
of the high snowfield to the north, and this in ancient 
times flowed right across the valley, meeting a lesser 
ice stream from the heights opposite. ‘The Stickeen 
flowed under the ice in a tunnel, and at very low 
water the passage was too small for it, although the 
water must have been banked up into a lake at the 
Spring freshet. 

Now, the Sicane Indians of the Upper Valley used 
to regard this tunnel in the ice as leading to the 
“Sweet by and by.” They were therefore very anx- 
ious to avoid the place. But once the tribe was en- 
camped not far above the glacier, and there was a 
very old man and his wife who were too mean to die 
because of the expense of giving a funeral feast. 
They were very rich and of no use, and had large 
appetites and their relatives at last consented to part 
with them. They were therefore set adrift in a leaky 
canoe and consigned to the current, and all the people, 
conscious of sacrifice, stood on the bank and watched 
the canoe vanish into the turfMmel and felt good. 
Now, the old people were very frightened and 
squealed a good deal, but when the blue shadows of 
the ice closed over them they thought they were dead 
Indians and behaved accordingly. Presently the old 
lady thoughtit was getting light, and became curious 
and looked about her. Then she kicked the old man 
and asked if he didn’t wish they were at the funeral 
feast. He looked up and found the canoe out in the 
open again, the glacier behind them, and the world 
pretty much as usual. They got ashore, cut paddles 
and poles and prepared to go home again. The old 
man began to be hungry for the grease boxes, the old 
lady set her hearton grease and berries, and they 
both determined to get home for the banquet since 
they had assisted at the funeral. Well, by dint of 
making the old lady work, while he steered and gave 
good advice, they succeeded in making their way up 
through the tunnel and home, and were in ample 
time for the feast. In fact, they lived happily ever 
afterward. But how shall we condole with the rela- 
tives, whose sweetest and most pious traditions had 
been scattered about the *‘Sweet by and by.?” 

Not least among the natural wonders of the Coast, 
is McKenzie Passage, a little to the westward of Ling- 
come Inlet. It is a chasm about six miles in length, 
leading to the base of an isolated and broken peak, 
5,665 feet high. The walls are very close together, 
vertical and snow crowned. The sun never shines in 
this awful gorge; the vapor from its waters hangs 
dark and bitter cold, unmoved by any wind, and no 
living being enters its solitude. I find but two 
records of this place having been visited by white men. 
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Scarcely less wonderful is an inlet tributary to 
Dean’s Canal, and the scene of the one most import- 
ant events in Canadian history. It is thus described 


py Vancouver: ‘The width of the channel did not 
anywhere exceed three-quarters of a mile; its shores 
were bounded by precipices much more perpendicular 
than any we had yet seen during this excursion; and 
from the summits of the mountains that overlooked it, 
particularly on its northeastern shore, there fell 
several large cascades. These were extremely grand, 
and by much the largest and most tremendous of any 
we had ever beheld.” In conclusion of a long descrip- 
tion he named the place Cascade Chamber.— Victoria 
Times. 





THE CITY OF FAIRHAVEN. 


Under the above heading the West Shore of April 
26th, publishes the following article: ‘“The two towns 
on Bellingham Bay known by the name of Bel- 
lingham and Fairhaven, the former being the older 
but now the smaller of the two, are joining in meas- 
ures for a single incorporation under the name of 
Fairhaven. The two towns lie on the east side of the 
bay adjoining each other and Bellingham is the far- 
ther north. The population of the combined cities is 
about 3,000. Their interests are identical and will be 
best served under one incorporation. Of the towns 
on Bellingham Bay that have attracted attention since 
that country was first occupied by white settlers the 
new town of Fairhaven starts out in the most vigor- 
ous manner and promises the best results. It is the 
southermost town on the bay and occupies a position 
that insures it permanent prosperity and a rapid 
growth. ‘Though its progress thus far has been quite 
remarkable it has been handicapped by reason of 
lacking the power and privileges of a municipal 
government and the new arrangement will enable it 
to achieve greater results by making possible public 
improvements of all sorts and giving it political as 
well as commercial importance. Its growth of a few 
months renders a city government essential to the 
proper conduct of community affairs. 

The rapidity with which the tributary country is 
developing points strongly to the building of a large 
city at Fairhaven. Back over the ridge a mile or so 
from the bay is the settlement of Happy Valley which 
the fast expanding city is already encroaching upon. 
The fertile farms of the valley are being cut up into 
garden patches and planted in fruit trees, that being 
a more economical disposition of the land than to let 
it remain in large fields of hay and grain. Thefarm- 
ers farther from the borders of the town find the 
broader tillage profitable, but the demands of a city 
market in the way of garden produce, fruit, etc., 
render necessary closer cultivation than the ordinary 
husbandman bestows on the field crops. This dis- 
position to provide for the home market which has 
developed in much less than a year, shows how sharp 
is the demand for such adjuncts as usually gather 
around a city after many years of growth. While 
Fairhaven has a live market for produce, the ad- 
adjacent country is amply able to supply it and the 
development of the one will keep pace with the 
growth of the other. 

Complementing Fairhaven’s matchless situation for 
marine commerce is a vast range of country where 
fertile valleys, timbered hills and mineral ledges 
stand ready to pour their products into the channels 
of trade. Iron and coal mines are already opened. 
There are marble and the finest of sandstone in ex- 
haustless quantity. The timber is among the best in 
that region famous for its timber product—the Puget 
Sound basin. A large partof Whatcom County bears 
a dense growth of the choicest fir, spruce, etc., easily 
accessible from Fairhaven, where mills are already in 
operation, and more being constructed. The agricul- 
tural lands are not surpassed in fertility, though not 
all are cultivated. The Fairhaven & Southern Rail- 
road, already carrying a considerable volume of traffic 
to its seaport terminus, is rapidly extending its lines 
and tapping one of the richest sections on the Pacific 
Coast. 





A NEW TOWN ON GRAY’S HARBOR. 


OcosTA, May 10, 1890. 

Judge Calkins of Tacoma, the Indiana Calkins, is 
responsible for the name of the new town on the 
south side of Gray’s Harbor. It has the merits of 
originality. There is no other town of that name in 
the United States that I know of, and I don’t believe 
there is another post-office called Ocosta in the 
United States. It takes a few days to get used to it, 
but it sounds all right after it is understood. Ocosta 
is the terminal town of the Tacoma, Olympia and 
Pacific R. R., better known asa branch of the North- 
ern Pacific. It is in its infancy yet. Its legal exist- 
ence does not ante-date April 30th, 1890. May first, 
before there was a building on the townsite, the 
proprietors sold to buyers who attended a sale held 
on the ground, lots realizing 100,000 lots. The buy- 
ing was based upon the confidence the strategic char- 
acter of the location inspired. It appeared to be the 
one point on the harbor where safe anchorage and 
deep water could be found together. Itis certainly 
the last point accessible by rail. South Bay, an arm 
of Gray’s Harbor, lies immediately west and the 
entrance to the harbor northwest. The founders of 
this town figure on it as the shipping point of Wash- 
ington for the great coast trade. Rail connection 
with Tacoma will give the Ocosta route the advantage 
over the Sound route of two day’s travel. That is 
sufficient argument in this age of quick transit. 

A railroad into this country from Tacoma will work 
a great change. Another from Centralia on the 
Portland branch of the Northern Pacific will work a 
still greater change. Southwestern Washington is 
undeveloped, even a little. It is estimated that there 
is timber, cedar, fir, spruce and hemlock, tributary to 
this harbor sufficient to cut 120,000,000,000 feet. It 
is claimed that the vast agricultural valleys In Wash- 
ington, including the Chehalis, run down to this 
harbor. The further claim that the great coal output 
in the vicinity of Centralia will be exported via 
Ocosta is not unreasonable. I am, individually, pre- 
pared to believe anything touching the commerce of 
any point in this State. The possibilities cannot be 
over-estimated if we are believers in the efficacy of 
perfect water transportation all the year round. 

I am asked: Is it an agricultural country? I think 
so, barring corn. I hear wonderful stories about the 
productive power of the soil. Of course it is a tim- 
ber country and there must be some lively work 
before the plow will move as nicely as in either 
Dakota. A small acreage, however is sufficient. Ten, 
twenty, thirty or forty acres make a good farm. 
Three crops a year off the same ground are not 
unusual. For the present there is a good home mar- 
ket for all that is raised. The job of clearing land 
for farming purposes defeats the appropriation of 
large areas for speculative purposes. Four families 
can get along with a quarter section—forty acres 
each. The temptation to load up with wild lard is 
not as great as ina prairie country. The best results, 
here as everywhere else, are obtained by hard work. 
The moss-back tells me ‘‘crops never fail.” He 
always has enough to live on and a little to sell. 
He never ‘‘banks” his house and never suffers from 
a hot wind. It rains in the so called winter, but he 
doesn’t mind the wet any more than the loyal Dakotan 
(who has prospered) minds the cold. From the first 
of April to December first the climate is rated A. 

JOHN A. REA. 





* 


A REMARKABLE WATER-POWER. 


One of the most remarkable instances of electrical 
transmission of power, writes Alvan D. Brock in the 
Overland Monthly, has only recently been accom- 
plished in the State of Nevada, on the world-famous 
Comstock lode, and the almost equally famous Sutro 
tunnel. At the Nevada mill there is a ten-foot 
Pelton water-wheel, which receives water through a 
pipe-line delivering water from the side of Mt. 
Davidson, under a head of 460 feet, giving 200 horse 
power. Here the water is again caught up, delivered 





into two heavy iron pipes, and conducted down the 
vertical shaft and incline of the Chollar mine to the 
Sutro tunnel level, where it is again delivered to six 
Pelton water-wheels, this time running under a head 
of 1680 feet. Each of the six wheels is but forty 
inches in diameter, weighing 225 pounds, but with a 
jet of water less than five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, they develop 125 horse power each. On 
the same shaft, which revolves 900 times a minute, 
are coupled six Brush dynamoes, which generate the 
current for the electric motors that drive the stamps 
in the mill above ground. The result is that where 
it formerly took 312 miners’ inches of water to operate 
thirty-five stamps, but seventy-two inches are now re- 
quired to run sixty stamps. This is the most enor- 
mous head of water used by any wheel, and by itself 
constitutes an era in hydraulic engineering. A solid 
bar of iron thrown forcibly against this tremendous 
jet rebounds as though it had struck against a solid 
body instead of a mobile fluid. The speed of this jet, 
where it impinges against the buckets of the wheel, 
is two miles a minute, 176 feet a second. There is 
another quality of these extraordinary wheels, which 
renders them absolutely without a peer in the large 
family of prime movers. This is the immense power 
exerted per pound of weight. Those in the Choller 
mine, for instance, give out one horse power for 
every one-eighth pound of weight. If there is any- 
where a motor which begins to compare with them in 
this respect, I have never been favored with knowledge 
of it. And it seems there is no limit, outside of that 
which sets bounds to the head of water itself, to pre- 
vent further progress of the wheel in the same 
direction. 





INVESTMENT BONDS. 


It is a well established fact that Bonds, issued by 
States, Counties, School Districts, Cities, etc., rank 
next to Government Bonds in point of safety, and as 
the latter are being retired from the market 
Municipal Bonds will be sought after to take their 
place as Investments. Bonds issued by Water 
Works Companies, Street and Steam Railway Com- 
panies, Irrigation Companies, etc., are also becoming 
popular as investments and in most cases are very 
choice. Municipal and Corporation Bonds are not 
only choice and safe but pay a much higher rate of 
Interest than the Government Bonds. 

S. A. Kean & Co., Bankers of Chicago and New 
York, who are successors to Preston, Kean & Co., 
have for more than twenty years dealt in these 
securities and on account of their knowledge and long 
experience are capable of serving their clients in this 
line to their entire satisfaction. They are always 
pleased to see or correspond with parties having funds 
to invest and to assist them in making safe and profit- 
able investments. They also deal in Government 
Land Scrip and Warrants for the location of Public 
Lands and transact a general Banking Business in 
all branches. 


+ 


There seems to be no limit to the ingenuity of man. 
The latest and most unique invention is a machine 
for buttering bread. It is used in connection with a 
patent bread-cutter and is intended for use jn prisons, 
work-houses, and other reformatory institutions. 
There is a cylindrical-shaped brush, which is fed with 
butter, and lays a thin layer on the bread as it comes 
from the cutter. The machine can be worked by 
hands, team or electricity, and has a capacity of cut- 
ting and buttering 750 loaves of breadan hour. The 
saving of butter and bread and the decrease in the 
quantity of crumbs is said to be very large. 








e 

A farmer near Great Falls has killed off the prairie 
dogs on his farm by using strychnine. He puts a 
bottle and a half of that poison in a gallon of wheat 
and adds some sugar and water. After stewing the 
mixture he puts some of it at the prairie dog holes. 
The dogs eat the stuff readily because of the sugar in 
it, and die. 
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Minnesota. 

DULUTH is happy that a big union depot is at last to be 
erected. The building will be 420x220 feet in dimensions 
and the depot proper will be three stories high and built 
of pressed brick with brown stone trimmings. The train 
house will be of iron and glass. The erection of this large 
and costly structure is only the natural outcome of the 
enormous railway traflic of the Zenith City. 





St. PAUL is building two new theaters and extending its 
system of cable and electric roads. A continuous activity 
in dwelling house building is noticeable. Efforts for the 
extablishment of new manufacturing plants are being 
made with excellent prospects for success. One of the 
new enterprises in this line recently put in operation isa 
manufactory of electrical appliances and supplies. 


The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
pioneer lighting company of the world, have opened a 
branch office at No. 607 New York Life Insurance Build- 
ing St. Paul, and have appointed Mr. Irwin J. Beaumont 
their agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. Estimates 
for plants, either Arc, Incandescence, or Alternating, for 
the territory named will hereafter be furnished from the 
St. Paul office, and the company’s many friends in the 
Northwest will kindly bear this in mind. The Brush has 
more plants in the Northwest than any other company. 


THE Duluth & Winnipeg Railroad has doubled its capital 
stock, increasing from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and will re- 
move its general offices from St. Paul to Duluth at once. 
There is not a drop of waterin this stock issue, and the 
funds at the command of the road now render unneces- 
sary the issue of bonds, to complete the line to the Cana- 
dian boundary, which it will reach by November next. 
Every foot of advance is a foot gained for Duluth no less 
than for the road so intimately identified with the inter- 
ests of the head of the lakes.— Duluth Herald. 


North Dakota. 


A STOCK company composed of leading business men 
of Minot and elsewhere has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $100,000, to be known as the North 
Dakota Coal & Mining Company, for the purpose of 
mining and selling Ward County coal. The company 
have secured control of large tracts of best coal lands, 
and now have a large coal mine in operation. 








A Bia LOAN COMPANY ORGANIZED.—For several weeks 
past it has been rumored that a mortgage and investment 
company, composed of prominent English capitalists, 
was being organized to operate throughout the United 
States and particularly in the Northwest, and that the 
headquarters for America were to be established in this 
city. The Alert is now happy to announce that this has 
been an accomplished fact. The originators and pro- 
moters of this colossal enterprise are W. M. Lloyd, the 
well known banker, and Richard Sykes, of Manchester, 
England, where extensive business and farming interest 
in this-and adjoining counties are known to all. The 
company is incorporated under the title of ‘‘The Alliance 
Mortgage & Investment Company, Limited.’ The capital 
stock is £1,000,000, one-fifth of which has already been 
paidin. At arecent meeting of the board of directors, 
held in Manchester, Eng., W. M. Liyod was unanimously 
elected general manager in America. The headquarters 
have been established in Jamestown. 


South Dakota. 


ABouT six hundred families of Russian immigrants, 
numbering altogether about 2,000 persons, have arrived 
in Dickey, McIntosh and McPherson counties during the 
past three weeks. These settlers are all for the Coteaux 
or hill country, which region they are rapidly reclaiming. 
Their arrival has greatly benefited trade in Ellendale, 
Ashley and Eureka. They have means to procure the 
necessaries of life and pay cash for nearly all their pur- 
chases. 


Tue Glendale Tin Company of the Black Hills is the 
firat to ship this metal to market. The Black Hills is said 
to be full of tin and the ore is the richest ever found and 
runs from 60 to 400 pounds of tin to the ton of rock. 
When compared with the large dividend paying mines of 
England, which run from 28 to 8 pounds to the ton, the 
value of the ore is readily seen. The ore is said to be in- 
exhaustable, the veins running from a few inches to 300 
feet wide. The first two shipments of concentrates made 





from this Black Hills tin mine ran 65 and 68 per cent. 
metalic tin, and it is expected with experience to go as 
high as 70 per cent. The ore mill now run is crushing 
100 tons of ore per day, and an additional mill is to be 
erected. 


Tue Harney Peak Tin-Mining, Milling and Manufactur- 
ing Company of New York, and the Harney Peak Tin 
Company of London, have just closed a contract with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to build a road through 
the joint properties of the company on the Black Hills 
for twenty miles, with side tracks and switches to the 
various tin mines and other enterprises now under de- 
velopment. The road is to be running to Hill City, the 
company’s headquarters, by January 1, 1891. 





Montana. 
AN elaborate scheme has been developed on paper in 
Helena for stock-yards, slaughter-houses and meat- 
packing. 


THE mining and smelting companies at Butte pay out 
wages at the rate of $20,000 per day, or $600,000 per month. 
The mines are producing copper and silver at the rate of 
over $2,000,000 every thirty days, and the prospects are 
good for a production of $30,000,000 for the year 1890. 


In the vicinity of Miles City, on the Yellowstone, ata 
height of about 2,600 feet above the sea, water is obtained 
from artesian wells at a depth of from 150 to 500 feet. At 
Glendive there will be an artesian well sunk, provisions 
having been madein the contract to go down 500 feet. 
The cost of small wells, with wrought iron casting, is 
about 81.25 a foot. 





WE expect that before August Ist the Crow Reservation 
will be thrown open from Pryor Creek west. This means 
a strip of country 100 milea long by 50 miles in width and 
containing some of the finest land in the West for farm- 
ing and innumerable acres for grazing purposes. Besides 
a rich gold and silver region there are also large deposits 
of coal on the part to be opened.—Red Lodge Picket. 

THERE is a movement On foot which will greatly benefit 
Thompson Falls. The Montana Fire Clay Co., which is an 
organization consisting of a number of Butte and Ana- 
conda capitalists, is about to make extensive prepara- 
tions for the manufacture of fire brick and brick for 
paving purposes, as soon as a perfect title is secured to 
the land on which the fire clay bed is situatsd. For some 
time past the Anaconda and Butte smelters have been 
using Thompson Falls fire clay, and with the best results. 
If the present plans of the company are carried out, 
Thompson Falls will be greatly benefited, and will supply 
all the great smelters of the State with fire clay and 
brick.—Missoulian. 





Ir requires a trip through the Rocky Fork Coal Com- 
pany’s mine’s to realize the great work that is going on 
there and the magnificent shape this great coal producer 
is being putinto. Just now a tunnel is being run from 
the surface near the tipple to connect with a shaft being 
put down on the inside and when completed an electric 
motor will be used to draw the coal cars from entry No. 
4tothe dump house. This will do away with mules and 
greatly add to the facilities for handling the immense 
output. Inclines are to be sunk on the main veins, thus 
enabling the company to take out coal below water level, 
where it is expected that a better quality will be ob- 
tained. While the quality now is superb it is understood 
that coal below water level is freer of dirt and is a better 
steam producer.—Red Lodge Pickett. 


CASTING about us it is wonderful to note the progress 
which has been made in horse husbandry during the past 
few years. While our people have had their minds ab- 
sorbed by the more profitable branches of stock growing 
and our horse herds have gone along without notice, 
they have multiplied with amazing rapidity and now 
every Montana Valley boasts of excellent herds of horses. 
The work of improving the breed, of gathering the very 
best trotting and running blood from all portions of the 
States, has gone on steadily by a comparatively few who 
have made a specialty of this work, but the majority of 
owners have been content witha gradual improvement 
and have used grade sires or whatever they were able to 
buy and the most of them have done well.—Rocky Moun- 
tain Husbandman. 





Idaho. 

A StTeeL FLumME.—The flume of the Spokane Hydraulic 
Mining Company will be an immense steel pipe four and 
a half miles long, carrying water from the old California 
Ditch, at the head of Pritchard Creek, in the Coeur 4’ Alene 
mining district, above Murray, to the Old Wash gold dig- 
gings. When the flume is completed it will be one of the 
greatest feats of hydraulic mining engineering ever at- 
tempted. The flume will be made of heavy steel pipe, 
twenty-two inches in diameter. It will give a tremendous 
pressure, and will reopen some of the old piacer mines, 
which are the richest in the Coeur d’ Alene. 


Two railway incorporations recently made in Idaho 
materially affect tke Coeur d’Alene mining region. The 
Wallace & Sunset Railroad Co. was organized to build, 





equip and operate a steam railroad from the town of 
Wallace, in Shoshone County, in a northeasterly direction 
up Nine Mile Creek to its west fork, a distance of about 
five miles, and branches up different guiches to adjacent 
mining properties, aggregating in length about twenty 
miles. The capital stock of the concern is $500,000. The 
other incorporation is the Wardner Mining Railroad Co., 
to build and operate a railroad from Wardner Junction 
in a southwesterly direction through the town of Ward- 
ner to one or more of the mines southwest of that town. 
The total length of this line, with branches, will be fifteen 
miles. This organization has a capitalization of 8500.000, 
and its chief officers are the same as the Wallace & Sunset, 
G. W. Dickinson, a Northern Pacific official, being presi- 
dent. Both roads will be built this year. 


CULTIVATING THE SUGAR BEET.—No crop ever culti- 
vated in Idaho has shown a larger or heavier yield per 
acre than has been grown in beets of every known va- 
riety. Experiments have been tried on large spots of 
several acres in extent so completely incrusted with 
alkali that no other species of vegetation could get the 
slightest foothold. The results were that the beet crop 
succeeded, and a few years of continued cultivation com- 
pletely redeemed the alkalied spots and brought the soil 
to the same texture with that of the adjoining areas. 
This shows conclusively that the alkaline element which 
enters largely into the composition of all the soil of 
Southern Idaho, is a favorite food of the beet. With the 
soil and climate and every other condition favoring this 
industry, there is every reason to hope that the farmers 
of Southern Idaho will avail themselves of the new field 
here offered. That the matter will have a fair trial is evi- 
dent from the interest already excited. The inquiries 
for sugar beet seed at this office are of daily occurrence, 
and large areas in widely separated localities will be de- 
voted to beet culture this season.—Boise Statesman. 





Oregon. 


AT last an agreement has been reached by which Port- 
land will be given mammoth union passenger and freight 
depots for the use of the three great transcontinental 
lines terminating in the city—the Southern, Union and 
Northern Pacific. A large and ornamental brick and 
stone structure will be erected on the grounds of the 
Portland Terminal Company, which will possess all the 
accessories and conveniences of the best depots in the 
country. The Southern Pacific will cross the steel bridge 
of the Union Pacific. The narrow gauge line on the east 
side of the Willamette will be widened, and trains from 
that road will enter the city by way of the present line 
through Oregon City and cross the bridge and enter the 
union depot. In making this move the companies have 
recognized the great importance of Portland as a termi- 
nal point, an importance which these new facitities will 
materially increase. 





Washington. 
OLYMPIA has now three banks, a big new hotel, a street 
railway and a daily newspaper. 


A STAROH factory at Tacoma is making aton a day of 
starch from wheat, and expects by summer to double the 
output, making glucose as well. 


THE Selah Ditch, near Yakima, about twenty miles in 
length, is now in use. It cost aboun $75,000, and will bring 
a large area of good farming land under cultivation. 


Wo. KERR, manager of the famous Moxee experimental 
farm near Yakima, has sent to Japan fora quantity of 
tea cuttings, for the purpose of testing tea growing in 
the Yakima Valley. 


Just a mile and half east of Edmonds, Snohomish 
County, stands probably the largest fir tree in the world. 
{t measures forty-four feet in circumference, and its 
height is over 325 feet. 


C. W. Frick, of Sprague, has filed his caveat for a pat- 
ent on a new railroad tie, which has been pronounced by 
railroad men as the best yet devised and having the ap- 
pearance of being a great success. 


WORDS cannot explain the grandeur of the Palouse 
Country at this season of the year. With her broad fields 
of new plowed lands,and rolling hills of fresh green grass, 
while the snow-capped granite peaks of the Cceur d’Alenes 
appear in the background, the scene is one that brings 
new life to the emigrant who has left the blizzard, cy- 
clone and grasshopper States of the East to make his 
home in the far West.—Farmington Register. 


A TACOMA special says the contract was let by the 
Northern Pacific railroad officials for the construction of 
the Tacoma, Olympia & Gray’s Harbor railroad from 
Tacoma to Gray’s Harbor, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance 
of 106 miles. The road will leave the Pacific Division of 
the Northern Pacific afew miles out from Tacoma, at 
Lake View. Grading has already begun and there will be 
a race between the Union Pacific and the Tacoma, Olym- 
pia & Gray’s Harbor as to which can get a line into 
Olympia first. The Union Pacific is already in the field 
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with a large gang of men at work beyond American 
Lake. The Union Pacific Company has closed the deal 
absorbing the Tacoma & Lake City Railroad already built 
to American Lake, eleven miles towards Olympia. 





SPOKANE FAUtLs is moving fora concentration of all 
the military posts in the department of the Columbia into 
one garrison, to be located at that point. The Review 
states that it is the policy of the war department to con- 
solidate the out-lying posts, wherever practicable, and 
many of the officergin this department think that Spo- 
kane is the proper place for such consolidation. A com- 
mittee has been appointed in that city to facilitate the 
matter. 


AN earnest endeavor is being made by the people of 
Spokane Falls to organize an industrial] exposition in that 
city for Eastern Washington. The idea is worthy so ener- 
getic a city as the Falls. It would not only be of vast im- 
portance to Spokane and in a hundred ways beneficial, 
but would at the same time be profitable to every city 
and section of Eastern Washington. The show of agri- 
cultural products alone from the different localities 
would be significant, and to congregate the industrial re- 
sources a fair to astonish the republic would be the result. 


Tue Skagit Valley offers inducements second to none to 
the rancher, farmer and fruitgrower. It is estimated to 
contain not less than 200,000 acres of fine arable land. 
The soil is especially adapted for the cultivation of hops, 
barley and flax. Hay, oats and potatoes grow to per- 
fection. Fruit of all kinds can be raised in this valley. 
The scenery on the Skagit River is most varied and en- 
chanting. Here and there glimpses of Mt. Baker can be 
seen, towering sentinel-like among other snow-clad 
giants. Water is abundant for domestic and manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


ROSLYN is the one great source of coal supply for the 
Northern Pacific Company, and will also furnish fuel for 
the iron furnace and rolling mills soon to be erected in 
this place, which will give an impetus to a business not 
equalled anywhere in the Northwest. This place is des- 
tined to be the commissary of the iron and coal in- 





dustry of the whole region. The inexhaustible deposits 


FRASER & CHALMERS 
BUILDERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


of coal and iron that are found in the adjacent mountains 
and in this valley warrant such a conclusion. Something 
over 1,700 tons per day is the present output of coal at 
Rosylin.—Ellensburgh Localizer. 


WALLA WALLA WAKING OP.- Never was there a period 
in the history of Walla Walla when there were £0 many 
evidences of prosperous and lively times as now. Allof 
asudden the people seem to have awakened to the many 
benefits which this city possesses for the man of family 
over any other locality in Eastern Washington, and with- 
in the past week nothing is heard but property values 
and real estate transactions. Our city council have de- 
termined upon opening the lateral streets leading from 
Main to the south, and no doubt several hundred men 
will be employed in this good work during the Summer. 
A number of large business blocks have aiready been 
contracted for, among the most important being the 
Boyer National Bank building of four stories, corner 
Main and Second streets; the Savings Bank building, of 
three stories, just opposite, and the large brick printing 
house of the Statesman on Third Street. Besides this, 
the 8200,000 hotel is again being agitated, and the govern- 
ment building, for which $30,000 has been appropriated, 
will add another impetus to our growth. The sewerage 
question will soon be voted upon, and, from all that can 
be learned, will carry unanimously. Verily, Walla Walla 
city has awakened and prosperity is at our doors.— Walla 
Walla Statesman. 





Alaska. 


Tue Alaskan reports myriads of herring and halibut 
weighing 250 pounds as plentiful in the vicinity of Sitka. 
The same paper has been looking up the death-rate of the 
Sitka training schools for Indians, and finds that out of 137 
boys enrolled in the past five years, twelve have died, or 
less than nine per cent. for the five years; less than two 
per cent. per annum. 





Manitoba. 


THE prospect for a good wheat crop already exerts a 
favorable influence on the tone of business. A consider- 


able volume of immigration is coming into the Province. 








New settlement, new railroad building and large crops 
will make this a year of remarkable progress. 

THE Manitoba Legislature, which adjourned last month, 
abolished sectarian schools, the dual language system, 
church exemptions, and denominational holiday, which 
makes quite an imposing record in the line of radical leg- 
islation for one session. 





A LAND grant has been granted to the Manitoba & 
Southwestern from Winnipeg southeast to the Lake of 
the Woods, a distance of 110 miles, the subsidy being 
64,000 acres per mile. The promoters say the line will be 
built to the Lake of the Woods as a colonizatien railway, 
and the probabilities are that it will be constructed this 
year. 


2 
+ 





The Big Ox Mining Company. 


The above isthe name of what promises to be one of 
the greatest mining properties ever yet discovered in 
Montana. It consists of four quartz and several placer 
claims all well and conveniently located and distant from 
Helena about twenty-five miles. All the improvements 
and machinery are of the latest and most approved make, 
A sketch of anew Corliss engine recently put in ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. From a comparatively 
nominal quotation a short time ago, the stock of the 
company has increased in value very greatly and is now 
practically withheld from the market. Mr. Carey Emer- 
son, of Minneapolis,is the president and Mr. Dan Simpson 
general manager. The capital stock of the company is 
$1,000,000 and is non assessable. The gentlemen who 
practically own and control the company realize that 
they have a valuable property and are not parting with 
any of it, though the opportunities offered are many 
and flattering. 





BELENA.—THE BIG OX MINING CO.’8 NEW CORLISS ENGINE. 





T.C. St. AMOUR. 


D. D. LAMBIE. 








ST AMOUR & LAM BIE, 


Real Estate and 
Mining Brokers, 


18-Bailey Block; HELENA, MONT. 


Office, Room 


oem ine ce “Seer Nhe 
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J. ARMITAGE, - = - - GEO. H. PIATT. 


ARMITAGE & PIAT'T, 


DEALERS IN 


REAL ESTATE, 


INVESTMENTS 


Made tor Non-Residents. 











Correspondence solicited and information gladly given in regard to 
MONTANA and HELENA, 


and the great inducements offered for investment of capital in this State. 


{... .First National Bank, Helena. 
REFERENCES: <.......... sae Northwest Magazine, St. Paul. 
: Ba spill na i n<singins wamealien ada F. A. Wilcox, 69 Wall Street, New York. 


tauelena, Montane. 
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CAPITAL CITY OF MONTANA. 


ae REG 

Population in 1884, - - - 5,000 
Population in 1889, - —-20,000 
Building Improvements in 1884, - - $100,000 


Building Improvements in 1889, - $3,000,000 


Wealth per Capita, $1,000. 


The commercial centre of a rich agricultural and grazing region, and of the 
richest mining district in the world. 


Investments in Real Estate pay large and certain profits. 


There has never been a boom or a backset. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ae 


STEELE & CoO., 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
Bailey Block, Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA {a the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and aig Count Population, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 
Railroads radtate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Office. U.S. Land O ice. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. ‘Also for manufacturing and pete business. 

















=. S. PEREINCEZ & CoO., 
HELENA, “* * MONTANA. 


Real « Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 
References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 





[No. 142 MINING EXPERT... MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
First National Bank, | stiss’stises,thintiog nis to ‘scquaintance with the OF HELENA. 


mines of the country and forty years experience in min- | 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 








A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 


General Banking Business and Collections in the North | Attorney and Counsellor, | “0%? Mors: A: Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


west receive prompt attention. 
First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 


HELENA, MONTANA. mines or sale, and has business connections | with several | Paid up Capital, - . - $150,000 
astern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. . 4s 
United States Depository. Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. Surplus and Profits, 150,000 
¥ L. H. HERSHFIELD, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIDSON, V. Pres’t. 
Paid up Capital, . - - $500,000 . J AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 
Surplus and Profits, - . 875,000 OHN 8. MILLER, | BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, SS. Huntley, 
} 





8. T. BA enianr Cas A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. (Criminal Law a specialty.) School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
e a KLEINSC A MIDT, Ass’t Cashier. Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
Room 3, Union Biock, HELENA, MONT. ae and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


GEO. i. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


ailindoraeaaet EYS:, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 72° Northwest Magazine | == = ie 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


| References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 


CULLEN & SANDERS, MCCONNELL, ¢ CARTER & CLAYBERG, 





HELENA, MONTANA. | Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 





PROF. ENGELHORN'S CR 7. Gi y NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Established 1883. VO LU, Y/, Z, A Z : Yt): WH L., YY. VI, TO i Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 


t2" 1,100 STUDENTS. 100 GRADUATES. Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. Send 82.10 for Manual. Each liane complete and in charge of Expert Professsor. 
For full particulars address H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana. 


ARMITAGE & PIATT, 


Loans and Ereal Estate, 


hsminciautnien Block, HELENA, MON1. 


SHEPARD & CO., 7 
Real Estate and Loans, on 


J. ARMITAGE. GEO. H. PIATT. 


Correspondence solicited, 








Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 








PORTER, MUTH & COX., 
Sveal Eistate and Inwestments. 

















Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. HELENA, MONTANA. 
MATHESON & Co., Engineers are slowly working out the problem of 
Helena, * Montana. q utalizing water-power for the producing of electricity. 
The discovery which is particularly desirable is a 
Real Estate and Loans. means of transmitting the current with safety and at 
Can place gil Real Estate Loans at 10 per cent. a reasonable expense, from the location of the water- 


Refer to Thomas se Savings Bank. 


Correspondence Invited. power to the place where the current is to be used, 


when the two are a long distance apart. As soon as 
this discovery shall have been made, there will be an 
astonishing drop in the consumption of coal, and 
as saying that he always let his wife build the fire in much machinery now moved by steam-power will be 
the morning, as he could not assist in helping destroy > Steam Heat- Fiectaic LicHT ——— oe run be electricity. Many dynamos are run by water- 
the American forests, but his wife did not have any CHANEY & STEVENS N " MISSOUJA\MonpTeR power now, but only where the water-power is close 
feelings on the subject. naa ? 7 at hand. 








An overly sensative man is reported by an exchange 
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‘Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - os 17.600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - . 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - * 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,OC0,CCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICKS ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co, on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Humestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the gomgen east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly ai 
from $4 to $6 per acre, G ng lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is uired at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual _poqmente in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west ot issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag “icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. ? 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin: 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.- Actual settlers can purchaxe not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is requiied to be paid. Purchasers on t e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


‘ 
For prices of lands and town lots ia Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, E stern Land district of th 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Norther: 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the follewing named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGricuULTURAL AND 
GRAzING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregov. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific coun offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 18 follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, shuwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil. climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
caltural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
: unoccupied and gooupted Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #nowing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the — Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
aud agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


"When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
sent to them also. 


WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS _.They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
' MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all li . For informati lating to lande 
and the Northern Pacific country, address — anne ean 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Fommissioner 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


GRAY’S HARBOR C0., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 
NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


AND 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray's Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray's Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound. 

Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 





Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 








Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
U. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Casb. 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $800,000. 


Drrectrors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J J H. Sanders 


Henry P. Upham, -Gree nieaf Clark Thompson. 
H. R. osteer, 3.2 Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. “Schurmeier. 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B Clarke, C. W. Griggs 
E. H. Bailey. 





F. A. Seymour, Cashier. 


4 - MERRIAM. Prest. 
Gro. C. POWER, Ase’t Cash’r. 


— ow, Vice-Prest. 


WERCHANTS NATIONAL DANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

W.S. Culbertson, F. A. Seymour, E. N. | mg 

A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
Jobn L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. Auerbach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
J. W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, : . 


Surplus, ‘ . . 


$500,000. 
20,000. 





WISCONSIN. 
JOHN A. BARDON, 
pe Ne ee Sn a 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





Address, 





3. 8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 

G. B. MASON, - . Cashier. 


ASHLAND, WwIs. 


_ Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 


Per 
Cent. 





ORECON. 
The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Authorized Capital, - - 
Paid up Capital, . - i 


$100,000. 
$60,000. 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F. T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O’MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier. 





ea m2) 
North Dakota Farming Lands. 


Most of the lands in North Dakota formerly belong- 
ing to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company are 
now the property of the Minnesota & Dakota Land 
& Investment Company, whose chief office is at Room 
26 Mannheimer Block, St. Paul.. These lands are 
represented by local agents at Fargo, Valley City, 
Jamestown and Cooperstown. They aggregated 
nearly 125,000 acres and include good plow land, fine 
hay meadows and excellent grazing tracts. The 
prices range from $4 to $6 per acre and very favorable 
terms are given for the payments. They are sold in 
tracts of from 40 acres upwards. Land will never be 
as cheap in North Dakota as now and the attention of 
settlers and investors is called to this opportunity. 
Address E. V. SMALLEY, General Manager Minnesota 
& Dakota Land & Investment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. bunk, Dickinson, N. D. 


CITY OF 


Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
rRoeal Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 





MONTANA. 





C. P. Hiaains, President. J. R. HIGGins, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaains, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000, 


The LAnrGEstT and Finest Equirrep Bank in 
Western Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 


Great Falls, ~ - - Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD. FRANE D. LOW. 


STODDARD & LOW, 


Proprietors of 


Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 


Country & city property bought and sold on commission. 
Correspondence solicited. STODDARD & LOW 
Real Estate and Insurance Agts., Missoula, Mont. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, ° : = MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. 
PetzR Koon, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





T. E. COLLINS, Pres. A. E. DICKERMAN, Cashier. 
Louis G. PHELPS, V. Pres. D.L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Great Falls, Montana. 
Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $50,000. 


General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time depoeits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANES, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - ° . 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


850,000. 








GUARANTEED FARM LOANS 


Per 
Cent. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Established 1881. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Apdress F. 8. SARGENT, Treasurer, Nasnua, N. H 





NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 


Incorporated 1884-1889. 


SECURITY DTReUslt COMPAIN YT, 


Guaranteed 7 per cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 percent. Debentures. 
This Company is incorporated by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature, subject to examination by the Bank Commissioners of that State. 


GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, GRAND Forks, N. D 
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DAVID W. TERWILLIGER. 


FRED J. SOMERINDYKE. 


JNO. F. SEEBER. 


LEADING REAL SESTATE BRO EE, 
TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 


WALLA WALLA, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WASHINGTON. 





Wi x DOW, VW ASEINGTOnM. 


To Investors and Home Seekers: 


The progressive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a population of Three Thous- 


and, two Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, 
Foundry, a Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Houses, nine Ch 

Light Plant whicn cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected at a cost of 
I have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm 


Electric 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


, two Planing Mills, two Shingle Mills, two Furniture Factories, a 
urches, a spacious Court House which cost 360,000, W 
$40,000, a complete Sewerage System, and the most delicious climate in Washington. 

Property in Washington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from $5 to 830 per acre. 


ater Works which cost 825,000, an 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. 


H. A. REYNOLDS. 


tates J MLS Lee SS EES LV OLDS, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 





CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON, 


‘‘THE HUB OF WESTERN WASHINGTON,” destined to be a great MANUFACTURING. RAILROAD and COMMERCIAL CENTRE, located on a lovely townsite in 
the midst of EXTENSIVE FORESTS, GREAT COAL BEDS, VAST AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES and IMMENSE MINERAL DEPOSITS. 


We have recently put on the market a beautiful tract of land known as NORTHERN PACIFIC ADDITION. This property, owing to its pretty location and close prox- 
imity to the business centre, is the most desirable in Centralia. Parties investing in this property will treble their money within 61x months. 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate and Loans, Centralia, Wash. 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 








ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We have a large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse country, from 88 to $20 per acre. MORT- 
GAGE LOANS negotia’ for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. Correspondence solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosauis, Washington. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





D. F. PERCIVAL President. W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 
D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
4 CHENEY, WASH. 





First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATOOM, WASH. 
Capital, ms - - $50,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


JACOB FURTH, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier. 
P. E. Dickinson, Vice-President. J. P. DE MATTOS. 
L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. W. D. JENKINS. .- 

H. E. HOLMES, Seattle. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. R. FRENCH & co. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





A. J. MILLER, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 
BANE OF CENTRALIA, 
CENTRALIA, - - WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty 





BEN BE. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


BANKERS, 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over 8500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y., National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land, Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 





ALFRED THOMPSON, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 


Real Estate 
and Loans. 


Choice City Property, Fruit 
Lands and Dairy Farms 
a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Refer to First National Bank of Olympia. 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. 


Officers: CHAs. G'LCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 


ome # 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
yuu can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 3 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CoO., 





Importers and Wholesale 


GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, - ° 


ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts. 
ST. PAUL. 


MINNESOTA. 





Established 1860. 
ReuN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . . MINN 


pAIRBANEs KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Croods inthe Market. 


, PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


871 & 378 Sibley St., 


ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMOUR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Llis. 
H. O. ARMOUR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E. Third St., - a St. Paul, Minn. 








[HE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


for Ch h 
Makersof STAINED GLASS ,{vue 
Jobbers of 


Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
K&. ¥. UPTON, Manager. 
hu-INs Eg s1xth str +t 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretar 


W. M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


H. D. MATHéws, 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St., - : ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN, 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


LIL POR DE res, 


——AD-—— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 








WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINW. 


ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 


No. 2 National German-American Bank Building, 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 












55& 56 "SyNoncare Bock: Bae, 
~G~ INNEA POLIS. 
m2 GRAND Brock. $27 
e—~~_SAINT PAUL 


We manufacture and keep 
for sale everything wanted 


CREAMERY, 
CHEESE FACTORY 


FARM DAIRY, 


B If you are interested and WW 
# will send us your address, @ 
§ naming this paper, we will ff 
y mail 
® which is of value to every § 
Zone interested in dairying. § 
N We are prepared to furnish RM 
complete Creamery and 
cheese factory out- @ 
fits on short notice. 


H Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co., \ 


274 ano 276 E. Gru Sr., , 
ST. PAUL, - 


you our catalogue, 


MINN. 














St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 


best ,hardiest, 

most productive and yicld largest crops. 
f Beant ful catalosruc wich 500 illustrations 
mailed to any adress upon application. 


6 packets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. Pansies, 
Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phloxes, Poppies,ete, 


a specialty. L. Le MAY & Cco., Z 
Florists and Seedsmen, ST. PAUL, MINN, 














CHICAGO* 


7 re 5n0C, 


> srpaul. MINNEAPOLIS 
i nO Kansas City | 











AND RUNS THE 


7\\ INEST" FASTEST TRAIN, 
‘TS MOTTO IS 


SA 








— FOR MAP FOLDER gOS LINE APPLY TO 


ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO 
T. W. TEASDALE, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT. 
F. B. CLARKE, GEN'L TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
Sr. Paut, MINN. 
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ST. PAUL JOBBERS UNION. 


ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 


CYRUS H. KELLOGG, President. 


JOSEPH McKIBBIN, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 


H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 


CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Crescent Creamery Company. 


DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 

DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 

DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 


FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 


GROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 














GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER soops. 


Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS TINWARE. 
Horne & Danz Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 





A. $8. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
B. Presley & Co. 
PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC 
H. 8. Crippen & Co. 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


VINEGAR. 
H. A. Dumke. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 
D. Aberle & Co. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 














Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 

Manufacturers 
” Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


t2” Electrotyping and 
Rte ‘reotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
u3. Send for New Pony 
bpecimen Book. 





Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 


Any Business Stamp 
from 4 to 6 lines, oval or 
square, size 144x2'% inches 
mounted on handles, 5c. 


STANDARD ‘SELF- —, 
With } lain die 

With dates and “die... ry 
Band dates and die.. 3. 


CHAMPION "SELF-INKERS. 
yith plain die....... 31.50 
With dates and die... 2.00 
Band dates and die.. 2.! 
Model band daters... 1.£ 
Atlas Rand Dater.... 1. 
Line daters........... 








32 eek 


SRz 


ype and d Corporation Seal 
° 

No. 2, ‘sendand ‘size. xr 
WOE G0016...5.c000066 


All Stamps are complet 
and ready for use. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Stencils, Badges, Checks, Etc., Etc. 


_ 





S!: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A, PUGH, General Manager. 
HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 
. THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 





8t. PAUL, MINN 





Good Single Harness $8.00 and $10.00. Good Single Strap 
Track Harness $12.00. Good Road Cart $15 00 and $20.00. Our $70.00 Concord Wagon. 
$80.00 Top Buggy (Side Bar or Side Springs.) Our $65.00 Open Bugg 


Carriages, Surreys, Park Wagons, 
Phaetons, Buggies, Spring Wagons, 
Buckboards, Carts, etc., of every kind. 


Harness of Every Description, from Cheapest to Best. 


SOME OF OUR LEADERS. 


Our $100.00 and $125.00 3-4 Road Wagauns. 


(= Mail Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Catalogue and Price List free. 


Our 





TWIN CITY BUGGY COMPANY, 
No. 499 to 511 Minnesota Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IW 
Pianos, Organs,Band Instruments, 

SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 
‘Bp STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 


Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 











SPECIAL MENTION. 





Stanley 
attributes his success in exploration to following the 
banks of streams, avoiding the hot and dusty plains, 
Profit by this, and when you go Kast or South, take “The 
Burlington,” which follows the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi for 350 miles. Its time and accommodations, and 
the scenery, are unsurpassed. The scenic Mississippi 
Daylight Express leaves Minneapolis 7:10, a. m., St. Paul, 
7:50, arriving at Chicago same evening and St. Louis next 
afternoon, making close eastern and southern connec- 
tions in both cities. “The Burlington Vestibuled” train 





was made by the Pullman Company, and is conceded to H 

be the finest and fastest train west of Chicago. It now | “8 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

makes the run 432 miles from St. Paul to Chicago in 13% 509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 

hours. Ask your agent for ticket over ““The Burlington,” 

and take no other line. Sleeping-car accommodations can We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained anywhere in the West. 
We invite your correspondence. Agents wanted. Address St. Paul House. Mention this anaes 


be secured in advance. Information cheerfully furnished 
by local agents, or address W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. —— 


Agent, O. B. & N. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, northwestern Conservatory of Music 


Buffalo Bill's maasuee. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Had it not been for Col. E. Z. C. Judson, better known 
to lovers of sensational serial fiction as ‘‘Ned Buntline,” The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


and_Orche lasses. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
itis more than probable that Buffalo Bill would never 13 Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. $5 to $ CHA 


RLES H. MORSE, Director 
have created such a furor abroad, that he would not have = 


been heard of outside of Nebraska, where his home is 10 
situated. Judson, travelling overland, ran across Cody, 
was captivated by him and made him the hero of several 
blood-curdling prairie romances. Bill was famous in irs 4 ws 


short order and was shrewd enough to see his opportu- 


nity and grasp it. People out in Nebraska say that he Por RESON ST. COR. EW 


never killed but one Indian, and that was an accident, p 
and that what he doesn’t know about the scout business 

would fill a large book. But that is neither here nor OT. AU Lr 
there. We do not seek to establish the merits or de- .. 9 > ° 
pny aed gyno Pop na The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
that when you want to travel between Duluth, West Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 
Superior or Stillwater and St. Paul and Minneapolis, you 
should always take the best road—the St. Paul & Duluth LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
Railroad, which affords the best of accommodations and | prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 
quick transit. Geo. W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, | CATALOGUE FREE. 


or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Assistant General Passenger Agent, F. JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R. R. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. Stamps accepted. 








The Hedrick Route to Kansas City and St. Louis; 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from St. 

Paul and Minneapolis. 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 

“Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis,” 

“Through Coaches to St. Louis,” 

“Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and Even- 
ing Trains,” 

“Elegant Day Coaches,” 

“Magnificent Lunch Cars,”’ 

“Pullman's Best Sieepers,”’ 

“The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 


“The Best Route to Kansas City,” N LEHNEN Ph D 
« + | . bb | 


“The Best Route to 8t. Louis,”’ 
“The Best Route to Colorado,” A | ti | d T l : | Ch . t 
“To Kansas, to California,” na y 1¢a al eC nica emis ‘ 
» w S ‘ag ; 
oa: bo aaa ae Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 
< Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 








WHAT IGNATIUS DONNELLY SAYS: FEMALE PHOTOS. Sure to please, 1c. 5v for 

4 - Dear Stks—Pleage send me, another box of 15 FINE FE! Lovers Secrets. P.O. x 2574, ee Bs 
to li e 

used them for some time, and prefer them to any other, QPIUM OR MORPHINE Habit cured. No pain. 


Very respectfully yours, [aNaTIus DONNELLY. Trial free. Address TH# COMPOUND OXYGEN AB8SO- 
If your Stationer does not keep CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


J@ ALLOYED gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 
TADELLA Ss —ZINC— PENS | WILL §: ly, & recipe that will positively cure Liquor 
send us bis business card, and 10c. for samples Drinking or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 


of {2 Styles. ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATION- | legs. Oan be given secretly if desired. Address M. A 
ERY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN., or HENRY BAIN- - A. 
BRIDGE & CO.,NEW YORK CITY. Name thispaper, | NILES, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 

















et that cost me $5. & a Rubber Shield for80c. 
. KINSMAN & C@6.., 393 w. Jocksoe St., Chicago 
==> >> ~ 












380 A MON TH: and expenses paid any activ 
person to distribute circulars. 
$40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries paic 


monthly. Sample of our goods and contract free. 
0c. for postage, packing, etc.; Wr MEAN BUSINESS, 












Paul Railway guarantees its excellence. Secure accom- | P 

yzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by : — 3 

modations from the Company’s agents in St. Paul and | mail or express attended to promptly. | Write for terms. UNION SUPPLY CO. 26 & 28 River St. Chicazo., Ill & 

Minneapolis or from any coupon ticket sgent in tue _ _ en 
p y P 4 a —? ous eufferers from: youthfu for 
Northwest. One person In each locality can earn a good- loss of manhood, weakness of 
eee t sized bag of gold at work for us during the next iS iy, mind, &e., I will mail you a 
















“Ofew months. Some earn S2O a day and upwards, copy of the “Magie Mirror,’ FREE, contains the 

and all get grand wages. No one can fail who mode of a simple and certain means of cure, 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and Address Dr. F. B. C viarke, East Haddam, Conn 

easy. Experience not necessary. Capita! not cinta aiaiaetibaciints 
A required; westart you. Either sex, young 

or old. You can live at home, giving work $45SE WING MACHINE FORSI, 
yall your time or spare time only. One person 

hasearned $5000 during past few months; Singer Improved High Arm, 4 Drawers, 


A — of Rivers. 


“And see the rivers, how they run, 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift and eometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go.’ 











There are so many attractive features to be noted in a yon com do Ct BL Extension Drop Leaf, Full Set Attachments. Warranted 
journey along the Upper Mississippi, a traveler who is mailed FREE to those who write us at once by = jmanufacturers for ive years. Timited Offer. 
Bett t delay if you want work at which Onl of them at eac ou the | 
renee geht — wo gnaeeyy eehorey cage ana you will be sure of earuing a large sum of you receive the machine. ae feed ny Me address to 
trains of “The Burlington,” that one cannot mention money every wouin. S1INSON & CO., Box 9&2, PoRTLAND, Maing AM. PUB. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 












An Unequaled Triumph. Aa 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
eg Texas, and Mr. Jno. Bonn of 




















Toledo, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 
iness at almost every house I visit. Every one 
wants yourgrand photograph album, 
and were I deaf and dumb I could secure 
orders rapidly.” The man writes: ¢ “Your 
magnificent album is the greatest of all 
bargains; the people generally are wonder. 
struck and orderat sight. The orders taken 






half of them ina paragraph. It is, however, surprising | —— ELA REL LE, SE a 
P rom © Dep, Youcan makea large sum of money at k fi 
to mark the number of small rivers that empty into the Se eee ioemene eae Re: or eee pacha 
great stream, all swift, sparkling and clear. From the =~ > ee have thus worked have received over 
. ‘ ive Millions of dollars for th - 

high bluffs at East Dubuque to St. Paul, there is a con- fe 2) a: than a barrel of money petra her erarern “ach 
stant succession of these streams, many of which are ; 5,000, 50 ay ets at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 

, “ MY | | 4 to both young and old of either sex. You can work 
well-used gateways for the logging industry. For infor- } I FIV VE | +4 the get dag spare time only. Any one can do 

: 9 the work after studying our direct fe 

mation regarding this section, tickets, etc., call on local two. This is the pose de a ikaune tee theese 
railroad agents, or write to W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn $1 OO 
RB permonth. Great workers, under the most favorable 
conditions, earn ®2O a day and upwards. No 


Agent C., B. & N. KR. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
last week pay mea profit of over $i <r ‘ & class of people inthe world are making so much 
— - : This is the chance you have been a, looking S ae: z ty ry money, without capital, as those at work 
Tacoma Investments J . for. You can make from $5 to S256 an for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 
" upwards a eg ty | life. Talk nee necessary. You — a big may do, you should look into this royal ehance. You will find that 
money even though you don't saya word. Our new etyle album is the you can ‘easily make all that we claim, and more. If you write to us befo' 
Investors and home seekers can double their money in = success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before youFR EE. 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in ouble size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- orif wecannotemploy you, noharm is done. Every one of our workers 
corner lots and acreage. sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers. It is a regular makes big money. TRUE & CO., Box 3&4, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





W. S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma $1 Oalbun, but it is sold to the people for only BS. How can we doit ? 
. dS. . e \e 


Itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. satisfied with a profit of a fewcentsoneach. Agents wanted! Anyone 
a ean become a successfulagent. Extra liberal terms toagents. We publish a 
great variety of Bibles and testaments; also subscription books and period- 














City BREAKFASTS.—Hayseed (at a city hotel): “My icals. Agents wanted for all. Our agentsare always successful. We do the 
gracious! Marier! Wake up! We'll be too late for | Ae" fd better terms than any other Arm. “Particulars and terme = APOSITIVE For LOST or PANLINO MANHOOD: 
id . be a Il of abov il t t e and see 
breakfast!” Mrs. Hayseed: “Why, Joshua, it's dars 1. HALLETT & CO., Box 652, Portland, Maine CU Weakness of Body and Mind: Effects 
yet.” “Can’t help it Marier. They must have breakfast pceettinibaatene | of En ore or Excesses in Old or Young, 
; b Restored. t 
early here. I just heard a man knocking at the room $60 SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE ALLOWED Birengthen WEAK, UNDEVELOE ee A FARTS of pr. 
next to us an’ tellin’ em it was four o'clock. He forgot traveling. No soliciting. Duties delivering and making shectstes ental tq A yar Foreign Countret 
us, an’ it’s lucky I wake easy. I just tell you these ‘ere | collections. No postal cards. Address with stamp, Youeanwritethem. Book, Ge. janati aay roofs mailed 
city folks don’t waste no time gettin’ to work.” Haver & Co., Piqua, O. (sealed) free. Address ERIE MEDICAL ¢6., ‘BU FALO, NN. ¥. 
7 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zeni , Oty of the Unsalted Seas,” was spoken in derision but it was unconsc 


le in 1889 


lath cut in tributary district of 311,000,000 feet; with water power ca 


L. MENDENHALL. 
Established 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 


T. W. HOOPES. 


@ 


shels, handling 17,700,000 bushels of wheat, 
ity of 65,000 horse-power in tributary territory; 


ious prophecy. From a mere town “jus 
, : a taxable valuation of $20,000,000; with bank cleari 1 > with ributa 
Pondling 3,000,000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 nee ke pony tog hd iy 


t lying around loose”’ in 1880, it has grown to a cit 
ailroads; with 2,200 S ie 


arrivals and clearances of lake vessels, 


Cononee hewn tbepe Dy J npaery me = a lumber, shingle and 
page - ’ ’ ) with coal receipts of 1,500,000 tona; with iron ore shi t 
800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last sea port in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the first water counedtion with the Atlantic from Asinte aeae 
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DULUTH THE SOLID. 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, | The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. 


° U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L. Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


| 
Surplus Fund, $100,000. 





BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - . 


DULUTH, MINN | 


THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
| DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


| Acquaintance and Experience have Value, 

| INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
| Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper. 
| Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 





C. P. FRANK. 
PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
| No. 13 First Avenue West, e DULUTH, MINN. 


| W. B. Patton, County Surveyor. 
| 


| 


THE NEW RAILROAD 





INTO THE IRON COUNTRY OF NORTHERN 
Minnesota will create a revolution in the price of Pine 
and Iron Lands. Invest now, while choice sections can 
be obtained at bed-rock prices, either on the Vermillion 
or Masaba Range. Agent for Soldier’s Additional Home- 
steads—personal entry; 20 money required until title is 
perfected by the Government. For particulars address 
FRANK I. TEDFORD, 30 Fargusson Bldg, Duluth, Minn. 





J. R. Myers, President. 
W. M. OsBORNE, (Boston), Vice-President. 
WILMOT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANK, 
DULUTH, : - MINNESOTA. 
$250,000 Capital. 


We Make a Specialty of Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts solicited. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, - . MINNESOTA. 








The Smelting Center of the State 
of Washington. 





ae a ay ae a en 


Located in the Wonderful Colville Valley 
The Garden Agricultural Region 
of Washington. 


YOUNG, SLATER & COMPANY, 
Real Estate Agents, 


COLVILLE, ° . 


The tributary Mountain regions covered 
with the finest growth of Pine and Fir 
Timber to be found in the Northwest. 





STEVENS COUNTY, - 


WASHINGTON. 


# . The First National Bank, Spokane Falls. 
Referi‘by permission to The Stevens Co. Bank, Colville. 


of the Northwest. . 


Write us for all information regarding this portion 


Improvements under «construction: ‘A 
$30,000 hotel, over 100 residences, several 
business houses, two brick churches, a sash, 
door and blind factory. 


JT.A. PLUM &Co., 
Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 
PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 


Bankers, Portland. 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


More merchant marine entering and 


clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco, A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 
ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 








Many unique devices have been resorted to for 
booming embryo towns, but that employed by the 
real estate pushers of a fledgling on Puget Sound 
takes the lead. Two professional wrestlers were 
matched and the result of the contest telegraphed 
throughout the coast. It was not stated whether the 
contest was held under a big fir tree or on the tide 
flats or whéther there were enough people in the 
town to serve as refree, judges and timekeepers.— 
West Shore. 


A new substitute for tobacco is being introduced. 
It is a mixture of British herbs—the particular plants 
are kept secret—and smokers who have tried the 
compound declare it to be deliciously fragrant, slightly 
exhilarating, and withal soothing to the nerves. 
Combined with ordinary tobacco it is said to make 
a blend as satisfactory as that of chicory and coffee. 
At present it is prepared in Scotland, under the name 
of “‘herb tobacco,” and it has rapidly grown in favor 





with all classes in the north. 





An English sparrow became entangled in a net 
work of electric and telegraph wires in one of the 
busiest streets in Cincinnati the other day and was 
killed, but hung to the wires. Immediately sparrows 
began to arrive from all sections of the city, and they 
covered the roof like a huge blanket. There were 
thousands upon thousands of them. They filled the 
air over the spot, and their noise completely drowned 
the noise of the street. They remained in the lo- 
cality for nearly three hours. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 


ere regions and rich minin 
holesale houses, gas and electric lig 


districts are tributary to the city. 
t plants and water works. Five 


Population 20,000. Two co 
ational banks and two private banks. 


leges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 





JAY P. GRAVES. 


CLOUGEL & GRAVES, 


C. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. 


nvestments made for anes and their interests carefully looked after. 


I 
Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National . 





THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 

E. J. BRICKELL, Pres't. M. DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 

M. M. Cowuey, Cashier. H.L. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Cash’r. 


Correspondents: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; Portiand, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 

Deal in Foreign and Domeatice Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 





A. M. CANNON, B. H. BENnrrr, R. L, CLARKE, 
Cashier. 


President. Cus hier. Asea’t 
BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 





United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital and Surplus, - - - $115,000 


OrFicers: W-H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 








Spokane Falls, 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Traders Nattonal Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 





J.J. Baowne, President. F. Herne, Vice-President. 
JOHN G. STEEL, Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, : - - $100,000. 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 





Financial Agents, 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


located and offers unequalled opportunities 


Ts centrall 
es desiring business or residence property. 


to 
The Union Depot Company’s grounds is located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 





mation apply to officeof J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





COOK & BYERS, 


Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Eight per cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. ® 


TRIPLE SECURITY. 


any bank in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactory. 


Reference: 


Spokane National Bank, 


y. 
Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


Will send Mortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title, and Insurance Policy to 


Correspondence solicited. 





WASHINGTCN 


{s now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE PALLS 


Is the me.ropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is no more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 


solicited. 
C. STUART WILSON, 


Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPOKANE FAuyis, WAsH. 





M. W. WINCHESTER. F. E. RUSSELL. 


For Investments Write to 


WINCHESTER & RUSSELL, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINCTON. 
A Choice List of 


Business, Residence, Suburban, 
Acreage, and Farm Property. 
Judicial Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Reference, Washington Loan & Investment Co., Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Exchange National Bank. 





Ww. A. PORTER. F. B. GRINNELL. 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed 
on application. Reference: First Nationa! Bank 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON’S 


Real Estate Office, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


A specialty made of investments for non-residents. 
Refers by permission to THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. 
Paul, and A. M. Cannon, Pres’t Bank of Spokane Falls. 


J. T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. ® 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 








Ten years experience in the business. 
is saved by using the “SHANNON LET- 
TER AND BILL FILE.” Price of com- 


References furnished if desired. 
plete letter size File reduced to $2.00. 


For sale by all dealers or 


C. J. HIBBARD, 


327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








BOYER & SIVYER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 





Investments Made for Non-residents. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. 


SPOKANE PALLS, WASHINGTON. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF UNCLE SAM AT 


a A Ee ge pe ee oe 


The largest City in Population and Wealth in any of the four new States recently 
admitted, and the Metropolis of THE NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
and the North Pacific Coast. The great Railroad Center and leading Seaport combined; 
with the Great Northern R. R.; the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern; the Northern 
Pacific; the Union Pacific; the Canadian Pacific; the Southern Pacific; 
besides local railroads, all of which have secured or are securing 


TERMINAL FACILITIES IN SHATTLE. 


Population of Seattle in 1880, 3,533; in 1886, 10,400; July 1, 1888, 23,500; July 1, 1889, 35,000; and on Feb. 1, 1890, 43,000. 
Come and investigate, or send for printed matter to 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Investment Brokers, Seattle, Wasn. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 




















NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 


We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 
MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
ON BELLINGHAM BAY, THE TACOMA OF THE NORTH. 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
Because it has: 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coalin the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 








i 


























The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line on the coast, now being built to the 
north, south and east, by which it will intersect all the transcontinental railroads. 
In fact, Fairhaven hasall the resources required to build upa great city and give employment to a large population. 


HMATREAV EIN 


Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a few years ago, by which scores of people have 
made their hundreds ot thousands out of the investment of a few hundred dollars. Now is the time to purchase 
property as it will soon be beyond the reach of smal! capitalists. 

Call and see us. We make a specialty of this property. All information, personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 
Fairhaven, Washington. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pacific Ocean. 
coal than any other — on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. 
Large jubbing houses. 


Numerous important manufacturing industries. 


Steam and electric motor street railways. 


Direct importations of tea and other Asiatic commodities. 
Three colleges. 


Ships neore fumber and 
ion, 256 
Waterworks, gas and electric light. ice 





| 
[3417.] 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus, 


$100,000 
: 60,000 





C. P. MASTERSON, President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
8. B. DUSINBERRE, Asst. Cashier. 
} 





DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, T. B. Wallace, J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 


Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Pres't, W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, EDMUND RICE. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK 
Directors: R. Wingate, Fdmund Rice. Allen ©. Mason, 


I, W. Anderson, W. . Biackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
"Special attention paid to collections. 


E. A. ENIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 


National Bank. 





E. F. RUSSELL & CO., 


heal Estate and Mining Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 

Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 

Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imparting reliable information to non-residents. 





FAIRHAVEN, On Bellingham Bay, the Tacoma of the North. 


Fairhaven is destined to become a 
cial center. 


great manufacturing and commer- 


All information personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE | FAIRHAVEN LAND CoO., Fairhaven, Washington.- 








No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $250,000. ¢ 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Hevry Drum, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAVis, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directora—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 

Deposits (large or amall) of indi — 8, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collecti»ns made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





qHes SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, #100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. Brapuey. 
Cashier, R.H. Passmorns. Asa’t Cashier, A.F. EASTMAN. 





Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
Bank, Portland, Or. 





E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Lovis E Post, Sec’y & Treas. 
W. HARRISON Woonortvr’Yr, Vice Pres. 
TuHeEo. L. STILES, Att'y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Paid up Capital. $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 














P. A. PAULSON, Pres'’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing 00., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tabs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


F.C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 


‘2 


Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc, 


i 4 


% 


i 


oe 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 


Cuas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT S. GrRiaas. 
Lester B. LocKWoop. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, ° ° : WASHINGTON. 


Attorneys for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
Orting & a ee ; Traders Bank of ‘Tacoma, ete 
Sole agents for “Griggs” First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 
Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal! and timber areas. Press- 
ing demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GRiaGs & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma, 
H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent at Orting 








E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 





1314 Pacific Avenue, ~ TACOMA, WASH. 


E.8. emma Sec. 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in sume of $100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. , 


EBEN PIERCE, Pres 





A. L. MANNING. 








DAN’L MCGREGOR, | 


Real e Estate, 


—AND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Having had large ex 
property in and aroun 





risin 


ut whose business prevents them from giv ag 
special care in making such investments an 
guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never made 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory 


J, 8S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





rience, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
the city of Tacoma, 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 


READ THIS. 


We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are many enter- 
persons who would like to invest in pro 


— that is rapidly advancing in value, 
ng it personal attention. We exercise 
are prepared to give a satisfactory 


Full information furnished on application. Free carriage to show the c city to visit- 


ors and investors 


110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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‘LDACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 








Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population Jan. 1, 1890, 30,000 to 35,000. 
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Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888............-..00+005 $263,200 Regular SteMMers 10 16G9...000000rcccccesese scoccreccccrccosere 67 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, Over...........++44- $700,000 








TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 


Ll. 





Tacoma Inwectmentea 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 314 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over % sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 








Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address GEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 





The § t City in the United States in which to Make 
peti E.N.oummeen, (°° s52t 
owes" Ac ~ Bay, TACOMA, WASH., TAC OMA, WASH. 


Helena, Missoula— 
Illustrated numbers As High as Fifty Per Cent. Profit 


mieuameee Real Estate and Loans. Mado in Taree Month. 


Property rege pons and Sold, and Money Loaned for the 
best interests of our patrons. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. OUIMETTE’S BETHEL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
Fifth Addition to Tacoma, Real Estate Dealers and Brokers, 


i Uh]man Market Blk, 7th & A Sts.. TACOMA, WASH. 
Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 














W.S.TAYLOR, Broker & Investor, and Tacoma. ORCHARD & OPIE, 
To Capitalists: TACOMA, ORTING, TAKE VIEW ACREAGE Prien eae eee hate Real Estate Brokers 

0 , “ue . 

bei J loan money at TING Ta ‘ihan you com, bes 5, 10, $10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. ea, s ate ’ 
0 tract TA or san 
on nny yon can. triple your money annually and take Ten per cent. discount for cash. A large list of inside | Owners of Hosmer’s Choicest Addition to Tacoma. 
nochances. Iamnoagent. Where! put my money, property always on hand. Lots, $200 and $250. 





can put yours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.; on. | I tments made for non-residents. Correspondence 
Frank Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. | 1316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. ama. Reference, any Bank in Tacoma, Washington. 
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ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 


required chemical composition; [ron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “LT” 


BESS FIMiaR S's 


Beams and Structural Shapes, and 


RAILS, 





FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. 


Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS. 


GENERAL Orrices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
e J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New York Orrrce—46 Wall Street, New York Oity. 


BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE CO., 
; Y, BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 








ws ' P ’ SPECIAL NoTIce.—We have 
vs : = = , Jon : * \y recently made some very valu- 
 ALATELE Dele CLEARINGS: able improvements in our ma- 
es chines, which render them more 
— efficient and durable, and enable 
us tooffer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 





Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND ASK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


% 22 SS SS ee ee eS ne 
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OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





ae ol - 2d we OMR | A ol |- ee 
IMPROVED STEELRAIL Frocs.CRossinG. 
SPLIT AND StuB Switczes SyitcH Stands. 


. cA’ —. iP Vo 


—=7 WRT. IRO 
Switch Bars “=== SWITCH FIXTURES | 
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THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine,Coach and Car O11. 
ro) 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upou a majority of the leading railroads has 


demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
References furnished on application. 


” GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. 


Cuas. A. Otis, THos. JopLina, J. K. BoLz, Managing Directors. 


The Otis Staal Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








MILWAUKEE OFFICE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louts Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E.GARRISON & CO., Agents. 


IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(ae Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 
J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 


PRANELIN. PA 





Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F.BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld'g, 138 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Works: Fort Madison, Iowa. 


H. 8. PICKANDS, | ~),; 
W.L. Brown, 5 Chicago. 


PICKANDS, MATHER & Co, 
Cleveland. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department I/linois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 1011 Rookery Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A.R. BARNES & CO., 
AND 


PILOTS, ov cance SEULIONENS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 
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CAMPBELL B. HERRON, Chairman. Jno. C. PORTER, Sec’y & Treas. 


The SPANG STEEL & IRON CO., Limited, 


Office: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


66, 68 & 70 Sandusky St., ALLEGHENY, 
P. O. Address, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Western Sales Agents: 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO, ILLS 


OPEN BEAR E Sila... 


Quality Guaranteed Equal to Any Made. 


Locomotive Steel, Fire Box and Boiler Plates, Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs. 
Machinery Steel, Rounds, Squares and Flats. Locomotive, Boiler, and Fire Box Steel a specialty. 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY (0., 


Manufacturers of 


Malleable TEROIN’ Castings, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Janney Coupler for Passenger 
and Freight Cars. 


48TH STREET and A. V. R. Rs PITTSBUR GH, PA. 























SILO denied “at” i cloabanthantiate 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO’’ Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 








“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMO STEEL BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO GRDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





Gro. M. Boaukg, Prest. 





LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. € 
Estimates furnished on ap: 

plication, for Wheels specially 

built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers 


JAS. LEFFEL & €60., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 











M. B. MILs, Vice-Prest. 
O. A. Boaug, Sec. & Treas. 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 





We refer to the following railroads of those who are ex- 
tensively using our Gates: 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 

Chicago & Great Western R. R. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co., 

Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

Chicago, Pittsburg & St. Louis Bn. BR. Co. 

Union Pacific R. R. Co. 

Denver, Texas & Fort ‘Worth R. R. Co., Denver, Col. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 





MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOWE, BROWN & C0. 


Crucible and Open Hearth Steels, 
Howe’s Special Tool Steel, 


Howe’s Tool Steel, 


Self-Hardening Tool Steel, 
Crucible Spring Steel, 
Fire Box and Boiler Steel. 


Sheet Steel, Plow Steel, Forgings, ect. 
Rake Teeth, Sprina Harrow Teeth, Ete. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WoRKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Represented by 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., Chicago, Ils. 
Cuas. H. Dopp & Co, "Portland, oe. 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 





Always uu. vated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best *22; Cranes, Lhe Cheapest. 
THE CHAPMAN JACK CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“THE SOLID STEEL CO. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 


CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON C0., 


- . CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


M7 ILDVMIITG DOD, DEA A 4s.£eEi. 








Dust-guards for R. R. Cars, “Steel-clad” Fibre Track Washers, Flexible Fibre Pump Valves, Oil and Water 
Packings, Axel Washers, etc. Hard Fibre for Electrical Insulation, and General Mechanical Uses. 
Write for Catalogue to New York Office, No. 14 Dey St. 


| 
‘imma, OS A MUNGER& CO. * toc” amal Tube Works Co., 





li. S. Sipuey. 








w= ~ bh ai Wholesale 


HARDWARE, | wees 


Manufacturers of 


| Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 
CUTLERY | MACK’S INJEC TOR, 
) Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 


| GAS AND BTEAM FITTING SUPPLIKS, 








Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IRON, ST 4 ' cas. A, Lame, Local Manager 
“ OLMSTED & TUTTLE CO. 
eigen * Railway Supplies. alee 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Wiping and Packing 
ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CO., Pe 
CHICOPEE, - . MASSACHUSETTS. 





























HSTABLISHED. 


HHH 


Wrongnt Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every description of santos my Patent Standard. Ticket ge Et Te. 
Railroad Iron Work. 2 Catalogue and other information furnished on Tea? 882, They are counterfeits. Parties purchasing them 
application. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. make themselves liable. The true CROCKER PUNCH is 
made only by me and stamped L. 0. CROC ER, EAST 
BRAINTREE, MASS. None others genuine. Pirsse 
send for circular. Price, S24 per Dozen 


Empire Laundry Machinery Co.,|- eanannccnel 


189 Washington St., CUICAGO, ILL. B R U S H 


LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvement Klectric hig cht! 


Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 
{Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Carried in Stock. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


RIGID FROGS. 
Lap Switches 
Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 
~ SPRING RAIL FROGS. ~ 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 











Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, ars 
recommended to correspond with 


WEESK7 STORIE 





“pons Pr 
TING AUR RIFLE 656 





LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, bis , 
) et Stock Ad -Adjustablesights, THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
SOUER, N. Y. AnEffectiveWeapon. sent Br oRESS CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





© 


Thed ENRYC: HART MrcCo. Charges Net Paid on > 
New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. ed Ce EM Receipt Of $250. CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 
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DAVID ROUND & SON, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 


Manufacturers of 


Coil and Cable 
CHAINS, 


2287 to 2291 Broadway, 
CLEVELAND and FINDLAY, O. 


_( oeEHac Le) M 


SUPPLIES 


BELTING, OFF & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


COPYRIGHT isue ng bey ICAGO. 
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202-208 S&S. WATER ST. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 Union SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades especially adapted for 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 
NEWARK, N. J., NEw YORK, CLEVELAND, St. Lovlis. 


CARY-0G¢DED Co., 


OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


For Exterior and Interior Decoration. 


Successors to CARY, 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 








CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


THE BEST HE COULD DO. 


Small Boy—“Say, dad, I wish you'd get me a bicycle.” 

Old Man—“Can’t afford it, my son. Rent too high, 
coal too dear. Besides, I don’t want you to break your 
neck.” 

Small Boy—“Well, then a tricycle.” 

Old Man—“Can’t doit. But I'll tell you what you can 
have. When winter comes I'll try and get you a nice 
long icycle.”” (The youngster is pacified.) 





IT DIDN’T WORK. 


‘““‘W-when I was a b-b-boy,” old stuttering, lying John 
Stulty used to say, “I sead the st-st-story of G-G-George 
Washington and the 1-]-little h-h-hatchet, and I 1-l-liked it 
80 well that I th-thought I'd p-p-play it on my f-f-father. 
So I went out and ch-chopped d-down an apple t-t-t-tree 
th-that he’d taken lots of p-p-pains with. And when he 
ce-c-came home and asked about itI said: ‘I c-c-cannot 
t-tell a 1-l-lie, father; I d-d-did it w-with my ax,’ and he 
g-gave me such a }-l-lammin’ that I h-h-haven’t told the 
t-truth since.” 





HOW I SAVE MYSELF. 


When I tire of my cigar, of my books and of the play, 

And sigh for golden moments now forever passed away; 

When I feel that single blessedness is not man’s normal 
state, 

Then I simply call on Brown—with his family of eight. 


When a new, resistless charmer appears upon the field, 

And I fear that if I linger I might be compelled to yield— 

Thus to strengthon my resolve, and to steel my armor 
plate, 

T just make a call on Brown—with his family of eight. 





A GOOD BUSINESS INVESTMENT. 


Land Owner—“*What! you a real estate dealer and con- 
tribute to the Anti-Poverty Society! It’s directly con- 
trary to your interests.” 

Real Estate Man—“Not at all, my dearsir. That isa 
very superficial view to take of it. Don’t you notice how 
the Anti-Poverty men are always calling attention to the 
enormous profits made out of land?” 

Land Owner—“Yes, and denouncing you and the rest of 
us a8 a set of sharks.” 

Real Estate Man—“That’s all right. That makes the 
public all the more anxious to get hold of the land, so 
they can share inthe plunder. Then they come and buy. 
See?’’ 





A WALKING GOLDEN RULE. 


He was a good young man: He didn’t smoke, he didn’t 
chew; the tasteof liquor never knew. Nocard had ever 
touched his hand. He never broke the sixth command. 

He was a good young man: In billiard rooms was never 
found, nor frequented the baseball ground. He didn’t 
dance, nor banjo play; no naughty word would ever say. 

He was a good young man: He wasa walking golden 
rule, and taught a class in Sunday-school. He lived just 
like an old-school Quaker. In fact, was quite a Wana- 
maker. 

He was a good young man: Yet when he skipped, with- 
out ta-ta, with the bank's funds to Canada, the whole 
town cried, as you may know, with shaking heads, “I told 
you so!”” 

But he was a good young man! 





THE HODAG WAS SICK. 


We had forty minutes to wait at the depot in St. Thom- 
as, and everybody was taking it easy, when a young man 
from the farm, who was drawn there out of curiosity, 
perhaps, walked up toa well-dressed man who was pacing 
up and down, and began: 

“Say, isn’t your name French?” 

“It is, sir,” was the reply. 

“You were running a show in Buffalo last March?” 

“7 was.” 

“Price of admission was twenty-five cents?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, I was there. I wentin. You had a big sign out 
saying you hada Hodag on exhibition. Bein’ as I had 
never seen one I paid my quarter, but it was an infernal 
swindle. There was no Hodag there!” 

“Ah! ITremember. He was sick for a few days.” 

“Well, I want that quarter back, or I'll take it out of 
your hide! When I goin to see a Hodag the animal has 
got to be there or the money comes back.” 

“Quite right, my friend,’’ calmly replied the other. 
“You happened to hit us when our Hodag was sick, but 
we gave you a far greater curiosity in its stead.” 

“What was it?” 

“The exit. Didn’t you see him?” 

“T gaw a sign over a door, but I didn't see no animal.” 

“Well, if you didn’t open the door it wasn’t my fault. 
The Exit was there to be seen, and everybody who saw 
him said he beat four Hodags rolled into one.” 

“Is that so? Well, I was in too much ofa hurry, I 
guess, and if I have hurt your feelings I beg your pardon. 
An Exit isn’t a Hodag, but if you were doing the best you 
could I have nothing to say.” 
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RK LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Arather cynical toast runs thus: “Woman—She re- 
quires no eulogy; she speaks for herself.” 


“The only way to prevent what’s past,” says Mrs. Mul- 
doon, “is to put a stop to it before it happens.” 


Mrs. Spidkins says her husband is a three handed man, 
right hand, left hand, and a little behindhand. 


Young Mr. Scheinstein—“Do you dink dot marriage vas 
a vailure, Oncle Moses?”. Uncle Moses—“Off you make 
monish by marrying it vas as good as a vailure, my poy.” 


“Allow me to congratulate you on your engagement! 
Tell me how it came about. I thought you intended re- 
maining single?” “Yes, certainly; but I met the other 
day ata ball a young and pretty girl,with whom I got into 
conversation, and only think, she confessed that she, too, 
had decided to remain single. Impossible to imagine 
greater harmony of disposition—and so we got engaged.” 
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“Mine proder Gilead vas in dis morning—he is in der blate ant 
He look at dose spoons of 
Vell, ride avay I know you’ld bin 
cheated—cause you would’nt pe givin’ me unt Rebecca blated vare 
on our silfer anniversary—so chust now I takes dem pack to Plin- 
kenheimer, whose name was on der box, unt exchanged ’em for 


chewelry pisness, y’ know, Einstein. 
yours vonce unt say, blated! 


solid silfer on your credit, ain’t it?” 


Black—“Brown is one of those men who think it is 
never to late to mend.” White—‘Oh! he has reformed 
then?” Black—‘‘No; he’s still going on in the old way. 
It ain't late enough for him.” 


“Tt is curious that the son of so eminent a lawyer as 
your father should prefer the coal business to the law.” 
“Not at all, I am as devoted to Coke and Blackstone as he 
was,” “And to Littleton, too, I suppose?” 


Miss Madison, of New York—‘‘How did you like the 
gondola your uncle sent you from Venice?” Miss Culu- 
met, of Chicago—“‘We didn’t like itatall. It wasa dread- 
ful black color and was too slow for anything; but papa 
had it painted red and white, and put a naphtha engine 
in it, so that it is very nice now.” 


Innocence—“I never knew before that you were an 
artist,” said Miss Dottington to a young man of her ac- 
quaintance. “An artist?” “Yes; but I should think that 
you would try real subjects—landscapes and so on, you 
know.” “Why—I must confess that I don’t catch your 
meaning.” “Indeed! It was only yesterday that papa 
said you were very much given to painting the town.” 








Stranger—“Doctor, what would you doif I were to be 
bitten by a snake?’ Physicien: “I shouldorder you to 
the hospital and have you filled to the muzzle with 
whisky.” Stranger: “Doctor, do you know of any snake 
around here anywhere?” 


“Do you believe in the saying ‘A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing?’”’ asked one congressman of another. 
“T guess 80; why do youask?”’ “It occurred to me that 
if it’s correct there are lots of fellows around here who 
are taking great chances.” 


Mrs. Cottonbury—‘‘Why don’t you goon? It’s a splen- 
did story.”’ Mr. Cottonbury (who has been reading aloud): 
“Well, I’ve just reached the bottom of the column, and it 
ends in this way: ‘Evelina threw herself at his feet and 
cried, “Thomas Ratclyffe, why don’t you use Murphy’s 
salt whisky for coughs and colds?”’’”’ 

AT THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM.—Attendant: “Are 
you looking for anything in particular?’ Uncle Rube: 
“Vis, sah, lis. I heered tell dat dey wuz some ob d'ole 
mastahs a-stoppin’ heah, en’I fought whad I'd look in 

en’ see 'f ole Mars Ogletho’pe ob Gale’s 
plantation, Georgy, had arrived in 
town. I ain’t sot eyes on him sence 
sixty-fo’.”’ 


My wife is fond of furbelows 
And edgings rich and rare, 

And rufties on her plainest clothes 
It pleases her to wear. 


Her very wrappers rufiied are, 
But even that won’t do; 

She carries out the thing so far 
Her temper’s ruflied too. 


THE BOLD COUNTER JUMPER’S CAROL. 

With my trusty shears in hand 
All the live long day I stand; 
Every lady’s small command 

Me employs. 
When I am not “on the mash,” 
With my scissors do I slash, 
Or lI hurl the mandate—“cash”’ 

At small boys. 
But when evening shades the vale, 
Then I never seldom fail 
In a borrowed swallow-tail 

To cavort. 


From my proud distingu’e air 

I might be a millionaire, 

In the waltz with damsels fair 
I disport. 

I appear, I’m sure as well 

As the very richest swell: 

While my status none can tell 
Is a hoax. 


To some faded passsee belle 
My affections I will sell; 
Then I marry her and dwell 
With her folks. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


Mrs. A.—“*What a pleasant person Mrs 
Greene is to visit! She always receives 
one so courteously, you know.” Mrs. 
B.—“Why that’s the only reason that I 
do not call upon her. It is asign of 
vulgarity, don’t you know, to appear so 
pleased to see visitors. It looks as 
though you were not in the habit of 
receiving company.”’ 


Tue WIND TAKEN OUT OF HER SAILS. 

“Mr. McClintock,” she shouted, “I 

want you to take your feet off the 

parlor table.”” “Mrs. McClintock,” he said in a fixed, de- 

termined voice, “I allow only one person to talk to me 

that way. “‘And who is that?” she demanded. “You, 
my dear,” he replied softly, as he removed the pedes. 


One of our Sunday-school teachers, on a recent occa- 
sion, told her pupils that when they put their pennies in 
the contribution box she wanted each one to repeat an 
appropriate Bible verse. The first boy dropped in a cent, 
saying: “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” The next 
boy dropped his cent into the box, saying: “He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth tothe Lord.’’ The third and 
youngest dropped his penny, saying: ‘A fool and his 
money are soon parted.”’ 


The Rev. Mr. Perkins being called upon suddenly to 
address a Sunday-school thought he would get a few 
original ideas from his young hearers. “Children,” said 
he, “I want some of you to tell me what I shall talk to 
you about to-night. What shall I say?’ At first there 
was no response. “That bright little fellow over there,” 
said he, pointing to a youngster on one of the back seats, 
“What shall Isay to you to-night?” In alittle piping 
voice came the answer: “Say amen and sit down.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building, | 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


4. ‘KI Established in 1861 for the cure of 

- /v PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 

- ® DISEASES, including Spermatorrhea 

eg \ = is Nervous debil- 

aa ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 

Ss ‘ef Mowe) Glect,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
’ kg] Diseases of Women, ete. 

ay/ = §=6'The physicians of this old and relia- 

ble Institute especially treat all the 

above diseases—are regular graduates 

—and guarantee a cure in every case 

undertaken, and may consulted 

personally or by letter. 


' or Seminal Weakness, 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology otf the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. 
8 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., Sundays oncores. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


DR.£.6. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for myqerio. Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake. 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 


Office hours from 





sulting _in insanity and leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, and Spermatorrhcwa 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuse or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 a box, or six for $5, rent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure, Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. HOFFLIN, Security Druggist, 
Cor. 3d St. & Ist Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





» “DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” 


65 Sewing Machine 
0-lb. Platform Scales 


Buggy Harne 
40 lb. Scoo, and 
-lb. Family or Store Scales .O 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free, 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ll. 


IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 

les on the principal cities or 

regions of the Northwest—in 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 

. Montana, Dakota,Minnesota, 

Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 

settlement and business they now present, send us 15 

cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address . 

° Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


~L.QURE FITS! 





en I say cure I donot 
fora —— and vee have them retura agaia 4 3.35 
ical cure, ave le the disease of FITS, EP. 
Ersoy or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long Sedy. F 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 
Send at once for a treatiseand a Free Bottle 


cure, 
of infallible re: . Give E d P. 
H. Ge ROOT, Me On183 Pearl St Nowe Yok. 


Cx. Ca. Gi. 


*Goff’s Giant Globules,” Strongest Invigorant Known, 
Restore *‘Lost Vigor” ia 5 days, Druggists or by mail $1.00, Sealed 
particulars dc. WILCOX SPECIFIC MEDICINE C€O., Phila., Pa. 











ROBT BATY, 
Manufacturer of 


cneantinte Te eo Beautiful 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
In the World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 
Catalogue free. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. St. PAuL, MINN. 


THE INDIAN HERB 4x° ELECTRIC PAD 
Ws Al) Kidney and Liver Ailments, Blood 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Nervous Debili- 
ty and Premature Decline, Saves doc- 
tors’ and druggists’ bills. Agents make 
OO EEA 


$100 to $300a month, #2 —. free, 
Addressat once, EAST INDIA CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





& TUMORS cured. No knife. Private hospital, 
book free, 20 yrs. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ancer L.D. MeMichael, M.D., removed 
to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 























HOMAS PROSSER & SOK, 5 On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
a And on Steel Tired Wheels 
5h weer % GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
a NHW YORK. For Every Variety of Service, 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS and COMSULTATrON.| NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL CO., 


ot INSPECTION of Rails, Fish Pilate, Cars snd other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Ss cra p Ir on St e el an d Mw et als 
9 


ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. 


NSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction, 
a Principal Office, Taz Rookery, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, cm Si Building, PirrsBuRGH; No. 328 Cheataut 8t., 


PE LADBLEREA: No. 171 Sig eng A New YorK. 


a: ROBERT W . HUNT, M. Am. Soc. OC. E., M. Am. Inst. M. E., M. in Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel & Iron 0o.; 


g Engineer; G W.G. Fannis,O B.; JAMms U. HALLSTED, ©. £.; OR. ¥ 8 ‘ 
'wa. F G-owau, C. E.; D. W. MoNavauer, C. E. Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. BR: Fane, Oe cd mere Ave CHICAGO, Hila 


Sjoun J CONE, Engineer of ‘rests; A. W. Fiero. ins 


Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t., 
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aioe BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, : CAPACITY, 800. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Eto. s 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 





q Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


p Harivare Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s: Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


Bee dee led GS LICH ION 6 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 





Sacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to erdem 
OREGON. , 





HE BEST. 


TS Too secret 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


Oe ed lee 
Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS MANUFACTURING CO, 


118 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





This Company makes, and will continue to make 


Laas 
Whether Lead Lined or not. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from 
the use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


The Use of Poor Bearings is Always Costly and Dangerous. 


« 

















JNO. S. M. NEILL, 


Real Estate and 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 


furnished on application. 
JNO. S. M. NEILL, 


- Merchants National Bank Building, - 


Loans. 





HELENA, MONT. 


The Capital City of Montana. 
5,000. Building Improvements in 1884 


20,000. * Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 
Wealth per Capita $1, 000. 


$100,000 


and of the richest 


STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Blk., Main St. 





fs 


181 Kast Third Street, ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
Send for price list. Mention this Magazine. 





New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 
Montana, Large County, we and Railroad, 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
146-154, Monroe St., Curcaee. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


im regard te any particular Section of the Sorther=n Pacific Country, 
Rates, Reutes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the foliewing Agents : 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. ~ ee A’ .t. Genl. Pass, Agt., 121 First St., 


, Or. 

tee. Poxp, Ass; Geni. TickctAgt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Aet., St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. BR. Fricu, Gen'l Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cc. B. Kuxnan, Eastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. L. Hargis, New Engiand Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

B. R. Wapsworts, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Til. 

A. RozpeELuemer, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestunt 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Cc. B. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 Bast Third St.. St. Paul. 

G. PF. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 
neapolis. 

J. S. Dyer, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

JOHN C. ROBINSON, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. HartTMAk, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swixrorp, Genl. Agent N. P. & M. Ry., 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 

TRAVELING PASSENCER ACCENTS. . 

&X. J. Quix, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rocers, Jr., 47 South 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THos. Hexry, 154 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 

THos. RIpGEDALE, 64 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Geo. D. TELLer, 44 Exchange oe Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. P. SHerwin, Eimira, N. Y. 

D. W. Jaxowr1tTz, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. A. Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. 

O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 

S. H. Minis, Read Hotel, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. S. Patty, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

joux N. Rosinson, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. K. STaTsLer, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. . 

J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 

CHAS. S. FEE. Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 
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Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ill., U. 5. ond 
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c. H. BESLY 4 &CO.. Chicego, ih., U.S.A. 
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FINE TOOLS. 


Send So. stamp for’ illustrated Catalogue. 


ana a ‘ 


* 
Send Sc. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
RAILWAY «s MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Rails. 


SPIKES and PASTENINGS. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 


2 Shipments direct from Mill. 





356 & 357 Drake Block, - 


of o 
- §$T. PAUL, MINN. | 


GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY C0., 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 
ee ee as Engine service, Horse, Cable 
Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 
Logging and Mining Cars. 
Ground and Balanced W heels a 


perfect, being made 

with the greatest care, carefully bored, ground to circle 
with a true relation to the centre; balanced toa 
and carefully Result: less 


riding, 
Rae wear, Teas po" leuee ttle to ome move, distribution of wear of 
to wheels, rails and cars, and conse- 
one ——e — omy. 4 slight advance over first cost 


rdinary cast 
GHORGE FULLER. Resident wg erage 
Block, St. Paul. 








| Freperick P. Jonss, 
/ Formerly of M. F. Pickering & Co., 





E. RUSSELL Brace, 


New York and Boston. 


} 
’ 


JONES & BRACE | 


“Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. | 


RENTS COLLECTED. 


) Room 409 First National Bank Building. 


DULUTH, MINN. | 





19 Nicoliet Block, Mia- 





City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


locsses 06 the sxizate pa PR eee Ny nef Pome ora Superior, at 
Sonic bi te dealaooa ts Doneinconp or Serta ot inland 
In has grown in three years from 1,500 
Population to 15,000. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments. 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
Or, Wil. A. THOMPSON, Room 30, No. 48 Broad St., ‘Now York. 





Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing. 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J.S. McDONALD & CO., 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 





COFFIN, DEVOE & COo., 


176 Randolph Street, . - Cxr10aco, ILL, 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 


READY a PAINTS. 
Sa © hnseed oll and turpentine. Sam is 
ure 
Gouirab; le shades sent on application. ¥ 


GLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Colors in Oil and Japan, 
sent on request. 


ceinat 
FINE vARnISHES, 


Brushes, ete. 





W.C. BAKER, Pres. F. H. ANDREWS, Sec. & Treas. 


THE BAKER HEATER C0., 


556 West 34th St., NEW YORE. 
Solé Manufacturers of 


The Fireproof Baker Heater, 
The Perfected Baker Heater, 


AND MAKERS OF THE 


ORIGINAL BAKER HEATER, 
The Baker Heater Steam Attachments. 





DRAKE & WIERS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Asphalt CAR Roofing. 


The Chea: Rest and. Most Durable Gar Root 
Known. In use eet Sone See Se 
successful use failure. A new fur- 
cine Huse dar eveny eae t fails in ten years. 

J. P. ELMER, Northwestern t, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





0. A. NELSON & CO., 


veal Estate, 
Becker Ave. and Fifth-St., SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Largest List inthe city. Correspondence solicited. 
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